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Suk Rosa: 7 Valentine. $ 
? (See picture.) : 
f By Augusta de Bubna. f 
3 What, O maiden, does he say? 4 
? / Who thus, on the good saint’s day fl 
i: / Dares his secret to betray ? 4 
5 What between the lines dost hear, | 
5 f Thou who lists,in trembling fear? ? 
4 / Lave the words a ring sincere? 2 
y f Love, all arts and science knows, ‘ 
y And a truth can bold disclose 3 
; / Though it be ‘‘ under the rose,” ‘J 
yi / For a leaflet’s tender heart é 
H / May, enfolding Cupid’s dart, > 
; / In thine own a wound impart. é 
k / Then be watchful, maiden fair, 5 
e / For these lines covert may bear > 
i / More than thou deemest may be there; : 
4 j In each word look deep and true; ¢ 
; / In each line there dwells, perdu, if 
i / Cupid's whisper: ‘‘ I love you.” é 
4 / 5 
a / q 
i / IN THE HEART OF A ROSE. é 
5 / Down in the Inmost heart of this sweet flower ¢ 
5 / A hidden secret Lies; within its leaves } 
i Look thou with earnest care, Or all its power , 
5 To swift reveal shall fail. Wain hope receives 

, New life from loving Eyes. Look thon then deep . 
i And tender. Yield one glance that shall betray : 
? Some auswering sign Or token, dear, to keep. : 
? Dear, more, Under the rose I dare not say. 4 
f 
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TAM! TAM! THE STORY OF A WOMAN. 
CuHapter III. 


CHIARASCURO. 


Guy Rayburn awaited the reappear- 
ance of his friend at the studio, with a 
feeling of pleasant expectation for several 
days following the short call made by 
him upon his return from the country. 
But when a week or more glided by with- 
out the sound of John’s familiar step upon 
the stair, or a sight of John’s blonde head 
peeping in at the door, the pleasant sen- 
sation of expectation gave way to an un- 
easy impatience at the unusual neglect, 
and after the first indignant determina- 
tion to “let him bide his time,” Guy laid 
down his brush late one afternoon, and 
made up his mind to take a walk over the 
bridge that evening, to find out what 
under the sun moon and stars had become 
of John. 

It was the common custom of the two 
men to see one another daily, when John 
was in town, John dropping in at the 
studio at any hour and all hours, and in 
spite of the tyranny of their task-masters, 
art and literature, thus snatching half- 
hour holidays for the interchange of in- 
dividual ideas and sentiments upun topics 
of the day, or brief chats in a friendly 
manner upon their mutual intentions and 
aims in life. , 

“Tt he were an artist, now, I might im- 
agine him to be jealous of you,” said 
Guy, speaking thus confidently to the 
beautiful queen of Cyprus, whose royal 
smile seemed to answer his suspicion, as 
he carefully covered the painting upon 
his easel. 

“He certainly was quite curiously af- 
fected when he first beheld you; but 
John Hall! Why, he hasn’t the faintest 
touch of that deadly sin in his composi- 
tion: he is proud of my success as though 
it were his very own, and he will enjoy to 
the utmost the sensation my picture will 
create at the spring exhibition: you are 
a beauty, my dear, and like all beautiful 
women you undoubtedly will produce a 
sensation.” 

And the artist, with all the keen rap- 
ture of the artist soul, uncovered the pic- 
ture, and paused to take in once more the 
full effect of his day’s work. 

John Hall’s residence was a very at- 
tractive-lovkiuy house, situated on one of 





the half village-like streets in the pretty 
suburb of West Sylvania. 

It was not in a row, but stood detached 
from its neighbors, and various little 
touches about its exterior distinguished 
it from them. The window-ledges bore 
boxes of trailing vines and blossoming 
oo and all through the summer the 
ittle garden in front was crowded with 
roses, from creamy white through all the 
intervening shades, to the rich crimson of 
the “giant of battles.” A low iron rail- 
ing surrounded the yard, with a garden 
gate that clicked, upon ‘whose sound a 
fussy little black terrier would rush fran- 
tically forward, barking furiously until 
the daring visitor should boldly enter the 
contested domain, when the barks would 
gradually subside with a series of low 
growls, and the sullen but vanquished 
little beast would trot back to the kennel 
from whence he had emerged. 

The house was not a large one, neither 
was it an inordinately small one. A 
cheerful looking bay window fronted 
south; and when fires were in season, the 
rudy flames of an open grate fire drifted 
a warm red light through the crimson- 
curtained panes, and to the curious gaze of 
the passing wayfarer, illuminated a pleas- 
ing picture of home comfort. 

The front door opened into a good- 
sized square hall, which was lighted at 
night by a Chinese lantern, instead of the 
ordinary gas fixture. A couple of Chi- 
nese jars stood in the corners, and to- 
gether with some pretty oaken hall-fur- 
niture, the place had a very inviting and 
uncommon look. 

The household consisted of two persons, 
besides John and the servants—Grace 
Hall, John’s cousin, who wielded her 
sceptre as “lady of the Manor” with a 
gentle, womanly power, and Mrs. Beau- 
mont, the aunt of Grace, on her mother’s 
side, and consequently no relation to Johu 
save in that connection. 

Grace had kept house for her Cousin 
John ever since the death of his mother, 
now some three years, her own parents 
having died about the same time, At 
his earnest importuning she had disposed 
of her home and what little amount of 
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property she possessed in the East, and 
came to him immediately after their 
mutual bereavement. 

Mrs. Beaumont, for whom Grace was 
named, had always lived with her sister 
Mrs. Hall; and now that she and Grace 
were left quite alone, she clung to her 
niece with the loving affection and ten- 
acity of a parent. John seeing the love 
of the two women for one another, had 
urged her coming to him with Grace, and 
in this way they had formed a “happy 
family” of three for some time. 

Aunt Gra, as Grace called her, was a 
handsome old lady of sixty, or there- 
abouts; she was tail and slender, with a 
lightly-wrinkled face crowned with a 
wealth of soft white hair which she wore 
in pretty crepe puffs. 

She owned a pair of keen, bright, dark 
eyes, whose well-defined arched brows 
were often a sort of thermometer in the 
various expressions that flitted across her 
countenance. 

She was the least bit vain of her hands, 
which, in spite of her age, were still white 
and plump, and as she was something of 
4 musician, and kept up her practice 
daily, she had fine occasion for displaying 
them. ; 

Mrs. Beaumont’s manners were gentle 
and lady-like; and notwithstanding she 
was the most credulous of women, and 
possessed of the least bit of that suspicious 
faculty, known as, “ The physcological art 
of divining hidden motives,” she fancied 
herself one whom it was impossible to 
deceive, and a most wonderful reader of 
human nature. 

Grace Hall did not resemble her aunt 
in the least particular: she was by no 
means handsome; “little and brown” 
would best describe her appearance, tor 
she was short, and neither blonde nor 
brunette, but had a clear pale complexion. 
She had large, soft brown eyes, however, 
and a wealth of shiny chestnut hair, 
which she always wore in a quaint, pretty, 
becoming fashion. Her smile was bright 
and pleasant, and she had a low, tull- 
toned voice. Her disposition was sunny 
and cheerful, and altogether she was a very 
comfortable sort of person to live with. 

Mrs. Beaumont declared Grace was the 
“most lovable girl she ever knew;” of 
course, due allowance for her preference 
must be made, but Grace certainly was a 
lice girl to have about the house. She 

VoL. cv1.—9. 





had little petting, caressing ways about 
her that “come out” indoors: home was 
her kingdom. 

Considering, however, that she was the 
relation of a literary man, and of a man 
whose friends were all literary or artistic, 
Grace was decidedly matter-of-fact, and 
really unaccomplished : she could neither 
paint, play, sing, nor write; she could 
read, to be sure, very well, too, aloud, 
which is really a rarer accomplishment 
than either of the other four, and she 
possessed a fine and discriminating taste, 
and was a good, as well as a keen critic. 

“Your cousin is a bright, dear little 
creature, John,” said Guy Rayburn to 
his friend one day, as John accompanied 
him as far as the bridge one evening, 
after a visit at Svlvan Terrace. 

“She is just the kind of a woman a 
man likes to have meet him, as she did 
us to-night, when he comes home tired 
and cross from his day’s labor. What a 
pretty picture of domestic bliss she made 
standing there in the hall! I actually 
envy you your housekeeping, John. My 
bachelor quarters never look so desolate 
as when I go back to them after an even- 
ing spent at your house.” 

“Well,” laughed John, “when ever 
you would like to set up a house on your 
own account let me know. I am quite 
sure there is no other man to whom I 
would more willingly consent to give up 
my housekeeper !” 

“Ah, but, my dear fellow, you know 
my ideas of a house are more artistic and 
elegant than I can afford to—” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted John, 
“and your ideas of a woman to keep it 
more of a goddess than my plain, homely 
little cousin—we differ on that point, as 
you know, Guy. I contend that there is 
nothing higher or better than a real, true 
womanly woman in the household, while 
you would raise a dais, and worship a 
Juno, a Venus, as some royal queen or 
other in your ideal wite.” 

“No, not exactly that, John; but I 
must confess that I could not be happy 
with a woman ‘who was a_ household 
queen alone. The woman I marry must 
be an artist of some description—a poet, 
painter, musician—there must be that 
perfect sympathy of artistic taste between 
her soul and mine: her thoughts and 
dreams, aims, and ambitions must be tu- 
ward the ideal, like my own.” 
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“Ah, but, my Guy, such a one when 
found would not, I fear, make the ideal 
wife. I have discovered by my experience 
that a woman artist cannot be true to 
both natures: there will ever be a lack of 
the one in the full possession of the other; 
consequently, if she marries she must and 
will either neglect her duty to her mis- 
tress art, or to her lord and master, hus- 
band and home. What you really need, 
Guy, when you marry is some nice little 
woman who will meet you when you re- 
turn from your artist labors—not with a 
palette and brushes, and a daub of paint 
on her highly-wrought forehead, and a 
rhapsody on ‘ideal heights, nor with an 
epic poem in fifty cantos, or a concerto of 
the immortal Beethoven, but with a pair 
of slippers, a warm smokng-jacket, a kiss, 
and muffins and tea! Now, you know 
that is pure comfort ; deny it if you can; 
my idea of it certainly.” And as John 
Hall finished his rather lengthy speech. 
he relighted the cigar which had suffered 
for want of breath. 

“Pshaw, John,” cried Guy, impatiently, 
“you pretend to say that you would not 
have your wife know how to play a 
sonata, write a sonnet, or paint a land- 
seape, for fear that it would interfere 
with your ‘muffins and tea!’” 

“TI certainly do not want my wife to 
possess any one of those three accomplish- 
ments, paint, play, write; mind, I do not 
say that she shall not appreciate other 
people’s performances of that description, 
even other women’s; but she shall not be 
literary nor artistic; I want her intel- 
ligent, but not intellectual—she must be 
a woman, not an artist.” 

“Then in spite of your pretended gen- 
erosity, perhaps, if I should ask your con- 
sent for your cousin to ‘keep my house,’ 
I should be refused,” said Guy, with a 
keen look at his friend as they passed 
under one of the street lamps. 

“What, Grace and 1?” laughed out 
John, greatly amused at Guy’s suspicious 
and quick retort. “My dear fellow, you 
are quite mistaken as to Grace and I be- 
ing more to one another than affectionate 
cousins. No, no; I repeat my willingness 
to give my consent and so forth, and so 
forth, when the time arrives for the ‘com- 
ing man’ to demand it of me.” 

Notwithstanding however John Hall, 
in his own mind, quite scouted the idea 
of his cousin ever being more to him than 





kin, or less than kind, Mrs. Beaumont 
had vastly different views upon the same 
matter. As the pleasant months of com- 
panionship between the three had now 
grown with years, she felt that it would 
be not more than reasonable to hope that 
it might continue forever. 

“There can never be a better settling 
down in life for either of the two, than 
the marriage of both; they are suited to 
one another in so many respects; har- 
monious in tastes and disposition. Grace 
has a very soothing effect on John’s nerves 
I notice, when he comes home tired and 
over-worked, and then their social posi- 
tion is equal, and there’s always more or 
less danger of these literary men flying 
off and marrying singers, or actresses, or 
girls of that description. Now Grace is 
the very one for John, and John for 
Grace.” 

And to such a roundelay of romantic 
thoughts, Mrs. Beaumont’s pretty hands 
kept prosaic time, as she sat “ dropping 


one, and taking up two,” over her crewels, - 


night after night beside the unconscious 
couple whose future she was planning 
thus industriously with her work. 

John Hall’s house was a very pleasant 
place to go to, and after his brisk walk in 
the sharp winter wind, Guy Rayburn fully 
appreciated the fact, as he saw the welcom- 
ing warm red light shining through the 
maroon curtains that draped the windows, 
and knew the welcoming light in the eyes 
that would greet him would be none the 
less bright and pleasant. 

It was a cold, clear night, the heavens 
were studded with its glory of stars; 
Orion’s belt sparkled with its three jewels, 
and the Pleiades were never more plainly 
discernible through their tangled silver 
braid. 

As he neared the bridge, which spanned 
the narrow river separating the greater 
city from its lesser sister, Guy paused a 
moment to watch “the lights quiver on 
the dark river.” 

A flood of moonlight illuminated the 
banks, and in the distance the fitful red 
gleams of twinkling lights showed passing 
trains darting along the road. 

Beneath the bridge, some slowly mov- 
ing, dark barges glided noiselessly, and 
as he stood looking down at the shadows, 
a thought of Venice crossed his mind, and 
then. under the influence of the night 
and the moon, what more appropriate 
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than a thought of his beautiful Venetian 
queen should follow fast ? 

He wondered if the girl would come to 
the city to study, as she had hoped and 
dreamed, the girl, his model for the queen 
of course—somehow the two seemed insep- 
erable in his mind now, the imperial 
Catharine Cornaro and Tamzine Powell. 

What would John Hall think of her, 
he wondered, if he knew her as well, if 
he had heard her talk, and seen the divine 
fire burn within her eyes as had been 
Guy’s glad pleasure during his happy 
summer sojourn in her neighborhood ; she 
was an artist, surely, and a woman too. 
He had not found the natures antagonis- 
tic or impossibly combined in one woman. 
What would John Hall say to her he 
wondered. Suddenly, a thought born of 
the moment, but full sized and of a man’s 
strength, sprung from his brain and thrust 
itself with an unpleasant weight upon his 
heart. 

What if John Hall did know her bet- 
ter than his few careless words had sug- 
gested? He certainly had behaved in a 
curious and somewhat constrained man- 
ner upon heholding the picture; he was 
in that vicinity writing up a series of arti- 
cles; what if he had seen much of the 
girl and knew her well? 

Well, what if he had! Had not John 
Hall as good a right to see and know 
Miss Tamzine Powell? aye, and write 
about her afterward if he so chose—she 
would make an interesting heroine—as 
had Guy Rayburn to make her the sub- 
ject from which he painted his picture. 
Undoubtedly, but, notwithstanding his 
immediate acquiescence to this pertinent 
query, Guy felt unhappy and uncomfort- 
able. 

Why did John not tell him, he argued, 
that he was more intimately acquainted 
with the young lady; he, too, had per- 
haps walked, and talked, and driven with 
her! It was not generous and friendly in 
John to withhold the truth in this way. 
To be sure, he must acknowledge he had 
not kept John posted as to all his move- 
ments during his stay in that neighbor- 
hood, but, “hang it all, when John saw 
her face in my picture, he might have 
been a little more confidential!” 

And with this last ejaculation, Guy 
started again upon his walk toward John’s 
house, and as he trudged along, he deter- 
mined that during the evening he would 





arrange it so that the conversation should 
once more drift toward his queen, and 


-Thomasine Powell, and in that way he 


would discover from John’s own lips the 
truth of his new-born suspicions. 

The little gate latch clicked, and in re- 
sponse the furious brown ball of barks 
and yelps rebounded around the side of 
the house, but at sight, or scent of Guy’s 
familiar gray ulster changed its discord- 
ant key of protest into a delighted bay 
of welcome. The crimson curtains were 
quickly pushed aside now, and Guy saw 
Grace’s pleasant face smile out for a mo- 
ment, and then the door opened and she 
stood in the warm lighted hall. 

“Oh, it is you, Mr. Rayburn; I thought 
John had come. Be quiet Gyp, you are 
a gay deceiver, it is not your master,” 
and with something not a little unlike 
disappointment in her tones, she shut out 
the dog and shut in the man whom she 
had evidently not come to the door to 
greet. 

“ John, why isn’t John at home!” asked 
Guy, pausing in the act of taking off coat 
and gloves. 

“Why, no, didn’t you know that he 
was out of town?” asked Grace in answer, 
opening the library door and ushering 
Guy into the room. 

“Then we need not flatter ourselves 
that your visit this cold night was to us 
two lone women,” said Mrs. Beaumont 
smiling as she shook hands with the young 
man. 

“T came to see you all, as usual, but 
where is John?” answered Guy in a dazed 
sort of manner; he could think of noth- 
ing but John’s absence. 

“Oh, off writing up something,” re- 
plied Grace with a sigh as she seated her- 
self ; “I do wish he could confine his lit- 
erary work within city limits, it is’ fear- 
fully lonely without John.” 

“Yes,” joined in Mrs. Beaumont, “and 
not at all well for him to be in the coun- 
try this weather; country spare beds 
always hold coughs and colds between 
their sheets, and—” 

“Ts he, has he gone, what part of the 
country is he writing up now, Miss 
zrace?” interrupted Guy, picking up a 
paper knife that lay beside the uncut 
magazine upon the table, and bending it 
back and forth rather roughly for its 
slender strength. 

“Where he was a few weeks ago, you 
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remember; he says it is a beautiful and 
interesting locality. He has a delightful 
boarding place, too, a Mr. Powells.” 

“Ah, yes, I dare say, very interesting 
—I beg pardon, Miss Grace, but I hope 
it is not a souvenir that I can never re- 
- place, my hands were so cold I did not 
notice what a frail little affair it was.” 

The paper-knife, a pretty bit of satin 
wood, painted and marked “Serrento,” 
the yift of a friend who had brought it 
from Italy, lay in two pieces in Guy’s 
hands. 

“Do not look so distressed, I forgive 
you, although it was careless,” replied 
Grace, putting out her hands for the re- 
mains of the gift. “But do not attempt 
to warm your hands with that sort of 
wood again; coal is safer, and these are 
barred you see; draw up your chair to 
the grate.” 

Somewhat surprised at his own vehe- 
menence, and not a little ashamed and 
sorry for the accident, Guy expressed his 
sincere regrets for his carelessness, and 
obeying Grace’s command, came closer to 
the pretty coal fire that crackled away be- 
hind the bars of the low-down grate. 

The room in which they sat was a very 
pretty combination of parlor and library ; 
the book shelves occupied two sides of the 
apartment, and were low and well filled. 
Some curious vases, a bronze or two, and 
a couple of odd Japanese fans adorned 
the maroon upholstered tops. 

A student’s table with its accompany- 
ing lamp stood in the centre of the 
room; an inviting lounge with soft 
dreamy cushions was drawn up beside it, 
and a few easy, low, long-seated chairs, 
and accomodating footstools were irregu- 
larly arranged here and there; these to- 
gether with a fine upright piano, a “five 
o'clock tea-table ” and an ebonized Daven- 
port made up the furniture of the room. 

A few fine engravings and one paint- 
ing, the gift and work of Mr. Rayburn, 
the subject “Damon and Pythias,” hung 
upon the walls ; a low, softly-ticking clock 
dealt out the seconds upon a pretty carved 
hanging mantel; and in the bay-window 
a luxuriant flower-stand made a miniature 
forest of green foliage. 

A long silence followed, broken only 
by the gentle ticking of the clock and the 
sound of Grace’s pen flying swiftly over 
the pages of a letter to John, which she 
said must be written that evening if Mr. 





Rayburn would kindly excuse her from 
her duties as hostess for half aa hour. 

“You may talk all you please to Aunt 
Gra,” she said, “ only please don’t appeal 
to me in your discussions until I finish 
my ‘scold’ to John,” and she sat down 
at her “Davenport” to begin her letter. 

“Ah, but I am going to be a good boy, 
Miss Grace; I want to make amends for 
my past misconduct,” replied Guy, look- 
ing regretfully at the broken paper-knife, 
and settling himself down in an easy 
chair before the fire. “1 shan’t speak a 
a loud word until you are through writ- 
ing your letter. And you, Miss Beav- 
mont, I beg will go on with your reading 
of the interesting article, I am quite sure 
my entrance interrupted,” he continued, 
pointing to the fresh papers and books 
upon the table. 

“But your conversation will not dis- 
turb me at all, I assure you,” persisted 
Grace. “I shall feel that I am remiss 
in my entertaining powers if you do not 
do anything to amuse yourself while I am 
busy here at my desk. As for Aunt Gra, 
I am sure she would rather hear you talk 
at any time, Mr. Rayburn, than read a 
magazine article, however interesting.” 

“Not this evening, I fear, however, 
Miss Grace. I am in a bad humor, con- 
sequently not agreeable, and so if you 
ladies will allow me to sit right here silent 
while you pursue your occupations, I will 
take myself to task severely, before the 
bar, you see,” touching the grate with his 
boot, “and by the time you are through 
your letter and your article, shall have 
studied, if not Coke, certainly the coals, 
and perhaps found ‘in the hollow down 
by the flare,’ where you recollect poor 
Lizzie Hexane read her future, some 
brilliant reason for coming out of my ill 
humor into my usual amiable frame of 
mind.” 

“Well, amuse yourselves as you please. 
I am going to write my letter,” continued 
Grace, as she dipped her pen into the ink 
and verified her words. 

Mrs. Beaumont picked up her monthly, 
but the reading of Guy’s sober counte- 
nance, whose pale profile she caught 
occasional glimpses of between her slowly- 
moving pages, interested her more than 
the serial whose hero she had been sym- 
pathizing with earlier in the evening. 
She wondered if he was in love, he acted 
queerly; she would ask John some time. 
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She never heard Mr. Rayburn speak of 
any ladies ; he certainly must know some 
one beside Grace, supposing it was Grace 
that he— 

“Are you not well, Mr. Rayburn?” 
she ventured at length. “ You look pale, 
did you walk over to-night?” 

“Well? Oh, yes, perfectly well, thank 
you,” replied Guy, starting up suddenly, 
“a little overworked, perhaps; I believe 
I was half asleep, the fire made me drowsy 
instead of vigilant and severe you see.” 

‘“ Well, wake up now from your reveries 
of a bachelor,” said Grace, sealing and 
stamping her letter. “I want to read 
you something I found in John’s port- 
folio the other day; I think it is very 
good. He gave me some of his sketches to 
look over, and this was among them. As 
all he writes is public property, I feel no 
hesitation in submitting this to a council 
of three.” 

“What is it, a description of the place, 
or—or—the people whom he has met up 
where he is?” asked Guy, turning quickly 
around. 

“Oh, no, it is a sonnet; but perhaps in 
your peculiar frame of mind you don’t 
teel equal to dropping into poetry,” 
laughed Grace. 

“Au contraire, I assure you, I should 
above all things like to hear John’s son- 
net,” responded Guy earnestly. 

Grace seated herself under the student 
lamp, and in a well-modulated voice, read 
with great expression the following: 


DUMB. 

There is no speech for all my heart would say, 
Behind these lips there are ne words to tell 
The strange, mysterious workings of the spell 

Which holds me willing captive night and day; 

Like some dull, happy creature in the sun, 
Who feels the warmth and light shine from on 

high, 
And peaceful lies content beneath the sky 

All careless whence its ectasy is come; 

And dumb and silent in its very joy, 

So I, in this rare flood of tender light 
Which fills my soul with radiance exquisite, 

No curious questioning effort will employ 

To seek from whence the warmth and bliss may 

come, : 

1 am content, and happy, speechless, dumb. 


There was perfect silence at its close. 
Grace waited a moment for some word of 
either praise or condemnation, then looked 
up curiously at Guy, whose gaze was stu- 
diously fixed upon the coals. 

“Well?” pe said interrogatively, 
“ well?” 





“What does it mean?” asked Guy in 
answer, without looking from the fire, 
“what does it mean; have you the key?” 

“What does it mean?” repeated Grace, 
in an injured tone of voice; “you do not 
understand Mr. Rayburn? you, an artist! 
I thought artists were always in sympathy 
with their brother poets,” and she laid the 
paper back in the portfolio with a ges- 
ture of disappointment. 

“It might mean a good deal more or 
less than I am in sympathy with,” re- 
turned Guy in a wearied tone, “have you 
any idea what suggested the sonnet, Miss 
Grace?” he asked in a livelier manner. 

“No, not exactly;” replied Grace, 
speaking slowly, “but poets should not 
always be called upon to give reasons for 
their inspirations, Mr. Rayburn. I be- 
lieve their verse to be the offspring of 
moods; that they speak and act in their 
different poems, as they imagine others 
would speak and act under given circum- 
stances—that for the moment they are 
not themselves but some other one, into 
whose being they have entered through 
the poet’s divine gift of sympathy. It 
may be even possible for them to feel 
totally differemt to that which they rhyme, 
but in that music they sing the song of 
other lips and hearts, and that is the 
‘key,’ Mr. Rayburn,” she concluded, with 
a laugh. 

“But you recollect what Leigh Hunt 
says, Miss Grace?” said Guy, turning 
now and looking at his listener as he 
quoted the sentence: “No poets have 
written with power and expression, who 
have not thoroughly felt what they pro- 
posed to feel.” 

“Oh, yes, I do not deny that; they feel 
of course, deeply too, but it is sometimes 
through other mediums that—” 

“Then this sonnet ycu imagine to be—” 

“We will not discuss this sonnet any 
further, Mr. Rayburn; you know I sus- 
pected you were not equal to ‘dropping 
into poetry’ when I proposed reading it, 
so you may withhold your criticism until 
you feel stronger; perhaps a cup of tea 
will benefit you—you remember that is 
what Mr. Venus swam his powerful mind 
in, when not quite clear. I will make 
some directly; John always likes a cup 
of tea when he comes home tired and 
overworked.” And putting the portfolio 
away in the desk, Grace lett the room to 
order the tea. 
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Guy’s gaze went back to the coals; 
whatever he saw in the “hollow down by 
the flare” could not have been very pleas- 
ant, for two crooked lines crossed his brow 
in an unpleasant scowl as he stared 
moodily at the fire pictures. 

Mrs. Beaumont laid down her maga- 
zine, and folded her pretty hands above 
it, as she leaned forward and said in a 
low tone, when quite sure Grace was out 
of hearing: 

“Mr. Rayburn, neither you nor Grace 
haye arrived at the proper pitch of the 
poem.” 

“Well, I must confess, it seems to be 
somewhat like a sonata by one of the old 
masters; difficult to interpret correctly. 
It is an inarticulate outburst, isn’t it? 
‘dumb and silent in its very joy,’” he 
quoted, “ perhaps you understand the deaf 
mute language, Mrs. Beaumont. What 
does this sonnet mean—to John?” And as 
he spoke, Guy left his chair and threw 
himself among the cushions on the lounge 
beside her. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s arched eyebrows went 
up, and her long lashes went down, as 
she answered him. 

“It means, Mr. Rayburn, that what I 
have hoped, dreamed, and almost prayed 
fur, has come about at last. John is in 
love.” Guy punched one of the cushions 
with his fist, and turned uneasily among 
them. “John is in love,” she repeated, 
lifting the keen black eyes now to watch 
the etfect of her words upon their hearer. 
“And with his cousin Grace.” 

“His cousin Grace!” cried Guy, in 
suppressed tones. 

Mrs. Beaumont lowered her eyes again, 
nodded her head two or three times, and 
went on slowly: “He don’t know it him- 
self yet, he is happy, and he does not 
know for what; he is content and he 
wonders why; there is something indefin- 
ably mysterious at work in his heart, and 
he takes it up in his hands and turns it 
over and questions it, and it is dumb ; but 
ah, I see and understand what it all 
means!” and Mrs. Beaumont’s bright 
eyes sparkled triumphantly out from 
under the grey puffs which she nodded 
decisively again. 

“ And it is his cousin Grace,” repeated 
Guy, as though wishing to assure himself 
of the fact. 

“Yes, I have been watching John 
closely for several weeks now, after he 





— ————— 


came home from his first trip up country, 
and during his visits to the city after he 
went there again. He was at first restless 
and uneasy, and not at all himself; then 
he became very sober and quiet, finally 
he rushed off again in great haste—” 

“But Mrs. Beaumont, does that prove 
that a man is in love with a woman, to 
rush away from her?” interrupted Guy, 
gnawing away savagely at his moustache. 

“To be sure it does; you see, he is so 
surprised at himself, so overwhelmed with 
astonishment at his own feelings, that he 
rushes off where he can think it all over 
alone, without the strange mysterious dis- 
turbance her mere presence creates—he 
is proving it to himself, vou see.” 

“Well, I must confess it does not prove 
it to me,” replied Guy, with another 
pound upon the cushions. 

“Ah, but you are, like all men, obtuse 
and blind,” laughed Mrs. Beaumont. 
“You cannot see the intricate workings 
of the wondrous spell, that is alone visi- 
ble to the eyes of the feminine sex. | 
have not lived to be sixty, and a woman, 
for nothing.” 

Guy made a movement of bowing to 
her superior power, and then asked a little 
timidly: 

“ But may I be permitted to ask, Mrs. 
Beaumont, does Miss Grace?—” He 
stopped. 

“We never betray our own sex, Mr. 
Rayburn,” quickly rejoined Mrs. Beau- 
mont. “ Have patience; time will show 
if my prophecy does not come to pass.” 

“But what is the prophecy? You 
have only whetted my curiosity for more. 
Like the gypsies, will you have your palm 
crossed with silver?” and as he was about 
to take up one of the little hands lying 
near him, Grace entered, followed by a 
servant with the urn and tray, upon which 
were three cups and saucers of dainty 
Wedgwood, and a Sévres plate containing 
some cake and buns. 

“The cup that ‘ cheers’ for the moment, 
and keeps one awake and uneasy for the 
rest of the night,” said Guy, making an 
effort to rise and assist Grace. 

“ Keep your seat—I will be your hand- 
maid: I like to wait on people when they 
are tired and— I was going to say cross, 
but I will say indolent instead. Some 
tea, Aunt Gra?” 

“Certainly, Miss Grace ; allow me to 
hand her the cup—she deserves a strong 
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portion; she has unravelled the myster- 
ious meaning of the sonnet, and I really 
think her brain must suffer in conse- 
quence.” 

Mrs. Beaumont looked alarmed as, 
without paying attention to her pleading 
expression, he continued : 

“ Your wise aunt, Miss Grace, believes 
your cousin to be enamored of some glor- 
ious creature—of his brain—whom he in- 
tends—as svon as he finds speech—to im- 
mortalize in verse. As yet she is a vision, 
a pale, ethereal dream o’ nights; but as 
soon as he shall catch her, and pen her, 
we will be called upon to congratulate 
him over his victory !” 

“You are not alone ‘cheered,’ Mr. Ray- 
burn; I believe you are inebriated. Do 
you know this is your third cup, and you 
talk queerly?” laughed Grace, as Guy 
finished his tea and his sentence together, 
and passed his cup over for more. 

“He is a very foolish young man, at 
any rate,” said Mrs. Beaumont, with a 
sigh of relief, “ and if I were his mother, 
I should scold, if not punish him.” 

“ What would you say and do? ‘ Pre- 
tend,’ as the children say, that I am your 
boy ; what is it you will subject me to?” 
and Guy put on a very penitent express- 
ion. 

“Give you no more tea to-night, for 
one thing,” said Mrs. Beaumont, taking 
his cup trom his hand: “that is your 
fourth cup, and without either cream or 
sugar!” 

“And the rest,” he said, looking up at 
the clock, “leave the rest of my punish- 
ment until I come again, Mrs. Beaumont. 
I could stand no more to-night,” and he 
rose. 

“Must you go, really? 
late is it?” asked Grace. 

“Nearly eleven; why, how the time 
flies!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, as the 
clock chimed out the hour. “ What is 
time, any way?” 

“Time?” said Guy. “ Well, accord- 
ing to the old Scandinavians, Mrs. Beau- 
mont, time was an hour. When the 
Norsemen said ‘time,’ they meant sixty 
minutes. In England, in King Alfred’s 
day, ‘time’ was the present period of 
speaking: a breath’s duration was ‘time.’ 
Ihave already exceeded the first allot- 
ment in my stay, the last I shall spend in 
saying ‘ good-night,’” and Guy went out 
into the hall for his coat. 


It is not very 





Grace followed him. “I have written 
John you were here,” she said, “and told 
him we were a desolate trio: we needed 
his presence for a pleasant ‘ partie carree.’” 

“When you write again, tell him’ to 
stop in at the studio as svon as he returns, 
will you?” 

“Why, don’t you correspond?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

“No, we haven’t time; don’t stand in 
the draught; good-night.” Then down 
the quiet street and across the bridge he 
walked briskly, again thinking, “After 
all, perhaps, that is the truth of it; wo- 
nien have keen intuitions in affairs of the 
heart, and, no doubt, Mrs. Beaumont is 
correct in her reading.” He whistled as 
he went gayly on; and notwithstanding 
his tea had been strong, he slept better 
than he imagined he was going to do. 


Cuapter LV. 
QUEST. 

John Hall had indeed made a second 
pilgrimage to the quaint Pennsylvania 
settlement which was scarcely a village, 
and would not have been known to the 
world at large but for the railroad depot. 
The station was called “ Lion,” from an 
ancient tavern, “The Red Lion,” built 
in Colonial times and still standing; and 
it sounded like a very funny place to go 
to. 

But Mr. Hall had business there: the 
Weekly Budget wanted some letters written 
from Lion, as it was a region of consider- 
able historic interest and great natural 
beauty; and the author had quite per- 
suaded himself that this was the object of 
his visit. Possibly, he forgot that he had 
first represented to the proprietors of the 
Budget the wonderful capabilities of the 
location, and gave them very fully to 
understand that it would fall quite within 
the line of his present wishes to attend to 
the subject at once. 

The first person whom our traveler en- 
countered, on his arrival at the station, 
was Hiram; and the second was Tam- 
zine, who wore her blue veil and carried a 
hand-bag. He remembered her telling 
him, on his former visit, that she was not 
teaching this term; but where, in the 
name of all that was provoking, was she 
going now, and how long did she intend 
to stay? 

He could not exactly ask the questions, 
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however, and Hiram’s paipfully distinct 
voice instantly announced : 

“Say, Tam, there’s the feller that paid 
vou five dollars for taking him to Valley 


Mills. Don’t you want to stay home and 
make another V.? Guess he’s after you 
agin.” 


Miss Powell’s color was not in the least 
heightened, either by her brother’s frank 
remarks, or by the unexpected sight of 
Mr. Hall. She returned his salutation 
without embarrassment, and continued to 
stand looking into the distance for the 
expected train, as though this sudden 
visit were not a matter with which she 
could possibly be concerned. 

“You are going away?” said the gen- 
tleman, making the first remark which 
presented itself, and regretting the next 
moment that he had said anything quite 
xo evident. 

“ I think of it,” was the reply, with the 
slightest suspicion of a smile about her 
lips. 

“Say, Mister!” called out Hiram—he 
always called out, as though the person 
addressed were across the road —* I'll 
drive you anywhere you want to go, if 
you'll pay five dollars for it.” 

“T won’t make a bargain with you just 
now,” replied Mr. Hall, struggling to 
hide his disappointment. “ First, we must 
get your sister safely on the train, and 
then we can talk the matter over. Have 
you any other baggage?” he asked, with 
anxious reference to the length of her 
stay. 

He felt relieved to hear her answer in 
the negative, even if Hiram did thrust 
his tongue into his cheek, and look as if 
he were gloating over some disagreeable 
probability ; but then, might she not be 
one of those rare women—rare, indeed, it 
must be confessed—who can spend a 
month contentedly on the capabilities of 
a hand-bag? Only a few moments elapsed, 
however, before the train came thunder- 
ing up; and there was something about 
the girl that would have made even a 
criminal lawyer chary of his questions. 

“Where do you want to go, Mister?” 
asked Hiram, who appeared to be a gen- 
tleman of leisure; “drive you anywhere 
you say. I’ve just been taking Tam down 
to the ‘ corners’ to say good-bye to Pop.” 

“Then drive directly home,” was the 
unexpected reply: “wish to see your 
mother.” 





“'That’s more than I do,” said the boy, 
with a cloudy face ; “mother always sets 
me to work—there’s an everlasting lot of 
chores to do—and I’d rather drive round.” 

“If I stay here awhile,” continued Mr, 
Hall, who had his reasons for making a 
friend of Hiram, “I shall often want you 
to go out with me. But I may prefer 
walking—do you like to take walks?” 

“ Don’t see no great fun in it,” was the 
reply; “what in thunder’s the use 0’ 
walkin’ when you ken ride?” 

“ But I can’t always, you see,” said his 
companion, with a smile; “and if you are 
going to charge me five dollars every 
time, I shall soon be a bankrupt.” 

“ That’s what you peid Tam,” in an in- 
jured voice. 

“Because your sister is a young lady 
who could tell me a great deal that I 
wanted to know, and whose time is rather 
more valuable than yours.” 

“ Betcher—” began Hiram, and then 
ended in a grin. 

“ Well,” asked the gentleman, “ what? 
though I am not going to bet.” 

“] ken tell you lots o’ things you’d like 
to know,” resumed the engaging youth; 
“Tam don’t know much—’sides, she 
never tells a feller what she does know.” 

Mr. Hall winced a little at the unpal- 
atable truth of this statement ; and Hiram 
continued : 

“ Where do you ’spose she’s gone now?” 

“7’m sure | don’t know,” was the re- 
ply ; “but probably not very far, as she 
did not take a trunk.” 

Hiram grinned still more. 

“Tam don’t want a .trunk, not to stay 
a month o’ Sundays—don’t never tear 
things, you see, nor git mussed,” with a 
glance at his own habiliments. 

“ Will she stay so long as that ?” asked 
his companion in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

Hiram nodded. “I told you I could 
tell you things you’d like to hear.” John 
Hall’s face was not exactly a picture of 
enjoyment. “ Mebbe she'll stay, and 
mebbe she won’t.” 

“You must all miss her very much,” 
said Mr. Hall, in sheer desperation what 
to say. 

“Course we do,” was the rejoinder. 
“If I was a girl, I’d set to and bawl, for 
Tam’s a regular brick sometimes. Been 


kind o’ queer, though, ever since that art- 
ist feller was here. 


Know him ?” 
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« Oh, yes,” said John confidently ; “he 
is a great friend of mine, and told me all 
about his coming here.” 

“ Well, he ain’t a bit like you,” replied 
Hiram, drawing up at the gate. “I like 
you”——with flattering emphasis—“ first 
rate !” 

The visitor was ushered directly into 
the sitting-room, which was a much 
brighter and more comfortable-looking 
place than the parlor, having two sunny 
windows and a large stove throned on a 
zine platform, surrounded by a square of 
oil-eloth. The calico-covered lounge was 
not suggestive of springs; and the cush- 
ion, covered with silk patchwork, was of 
somewhat meagre proportions; but there 
were roses, fuchsias, and geraniums, in a 
cheerful state of bloom, and this was evi- 
dently one of the places where “ house- 
ants” thrive. 

When Mrs. Powell appeared, propelled 
by Hiram, the first thing she said was, “1 
dunno”—and Mr. Hall smiled as he re- 
membered that this was almost her open- 
ing remark on the only other occasion of 
his seeing her. 

“TI dunno,” she said, surveying him 
doubtfully over the tops of her spectacles, 
“about takin’ a boarder now that Tam’s 
gone off.” 

These words gave her hearer a decid- 
edly unpleasant sensation, seeming to 
convey the idea that her daughter had 
eloped. 

“Tam, you see, is our right-hand man, 
and know’s what's what, when I don’t 
pretend to. Now, I can cook a meal of 
victuals equal to any one: but when it 
comes to fancy touches, I’m nowhere.” 

The gentleman hastened to assure her 
that he did not want any fancy touches : 
the plainest of fare would satisfy him. 

“T hope,” he said, so humbly that the 
good woman was quite touched by it, “that 
you will not think I have been taking too 
great a liberty. You were so good last 
summer to my friend Mr. Rayburn, that 
when I found it necessary to come to Lion 
for a short stay, I hoped you would be 
willing to take me in, too. There is no 
danger of my troubling you so long as he 
did, for I have a household in the city 
who will be looking somewhat anxiously 
for my return.” 

_ “Qh!” exclaimed Mrs. Powell, survey- 
ing him with fresh interest, “you are a 
family man then ?” 





He looked “real young” for that, she 
thought. 

“In the sense of having an aunt and 
cousin who kindly make a home for me,” 
he replied ; “ but I am not married.” 

Mrs. Powell said “Oh!” again, and 
decided that he must have property. ‘To 
do her justice, though, she was not influ- 
enced by this, nor by the liberal sum he 
offered for board, to receive him as an in- 
mate. The mother instinct was strong 
in her, and she looked upon all men, 
when drifting beyond the protecting lim- 
its of a home, as helpless creatures, to be 
taken charge of and cared for. 

“T liked Mr. Rayburn right well,” she 
said, thoughtfully, while regarding the 
present suppliant. “We adi liked him, 
and him and Pop was as thick as two 
pickpockets. .He used to go over and 
set in he store by the hour together. 
Real pleasant ways he had, and just the 
kindest heart. Tam thought everything 
of him, and he taught her about making 
pictures.” 

“ He is a great deal better than I am,” 
replied John, with a captivating smile ; 
“don’t expect me to be like him—but 
perhaps you can manage to tolerate me 
tor his sake.” 

The good woman had fallen an easy 
prey to his blandishments; and after a 
short deliberation, she told him that he 
could have the best chamber on the first 
floor, and she would do the best she could 
for him. Mr. Hall expressed his grati- 
tude, but felt, nevertheless, that it was 
painfully like the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet left out. 

“T have not had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Powell,” said the guest, as he was 
being conducted to his new quarters. “ I 
hope he does not object to strangers.” 

“ Did you ever know a man to do that ?” 
was the reply that amused John; she was 
so much brighter every now and then 
than he expected her to be. “ He don’t 
have to cook their meals, or foller round 
and pick up after ’em ; and so, he’s right 
pleased to see as many as can be crowded 
in. But Pop don’t object to nothin’— 
only give him his pipe and his paper, and 
he’s satisfied. He’s away most of the 
time to the store.” 

“Does he have much of a walk?” 
queried her audience, rather surprised 
that house and store were not com)ined, 
after the usual country fashion. 
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“Well, the Corners is a right smart 
piece from here,” replied Mrs. Powell, 
who was Pennsylvanian to the backbone: 
“half a-mile or so, I should say.” Mr. 
Hall noticed that she neither presumed, 
reckoned, nor guessed. “ But Pop don’t 
mind it,” she added; “his long legs gets 
over it easy.” 





The best chamber was neither so bad 


nor so good as it might have been ; but 
as it had the ordinary appliances for 
sleeping and dressing, the guest was not 
disposed to complain. A diminutive ker- 
osene lamp on the bureau, or “case of 
drawers,” as Mrs. Powell called it, was 
not encouraging in the way of midnight 
oil; and with his esthetic sense of the fit- 
ness of things, the new-comer would have 
preferred seeing a tallow-candle in a wide- 
bottomed krass or tin candlestick. His 
habit of giving full scope to the imagina- 
tion prevented him from realizing that, 
even in secluded settlements, candles are 
now strictly the light of other days. 

John had managed to say, with careful 
indifference, “Your daughter has not 
gone, I hope, for a very long stay. I am 
rather anxious about her return, for fear 
that you may get tired of having me on 
your hands alone before my work is 
finished.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Powell, reflect- 
ively, “I dunno; if you’d said you was 
comin’, you see, she would not have shot 
off like this; for Tam’s a good daughter, 
if I do say it, and always ready to do her 
share. Butshe took it into her head that 
she wanted to visit Sister Hanner—that’s 
my married daughter, livin’ two stations 
above here—and when Tam once’t takes 
a notion, she’s off. There ain’t much a 
doin’ now, and she might stay three weeks. 
Hanner’s always crazy to have her, and 
there’s a baby for her to fuss with. Tam’s 
great on babies, and about as tickled with 
one as a child is with a big doll.” 

A pretty womanly picture of Tam- 
zine bending, Madonna-like, over a young 
child, floated up amid his thoughts, and 
pleased the author as though he had been 
an artist. 

“ [ don’t really look for her,” continued 
his hostess, “short of a month.” 

“ Those trees seem old,” remarked Mr. 
Hali, somewhat inconsequently, as Mrs. 
Powell pulled up the window blinds in 
his room, saying that “she b’lieved men 
foiks liked all the glare there was to be 





had.” He alluded to a couple of gigantic 
willows at the west end of the house, with 
generous gaps in the sides of their huge 
trunks. 

“They’ve a right to seem old,” was the 
reply; “they’ve been here long enough— 
two hundred years or so, I judge. You 
see, this place belonged to my family, and 
that’s how the store come to be so far 
from the house. Pop had a very good 
offer in the way of a store, but he hain’t 
got much of a back, and he give out on 
tarmin’. That’s done now on shares, and 
it’s the very same ground my great-great- 
grandfather plowed and sowed. He 
planted the willers; and they say that 
‘bout the time of the battle of the Brandy- 
wine, when soldiers was thick as hops 
‘round the country, some of ’em climbed 
up into them big trees to see if they could 
spy out the British anywheres. They 
lopped off the big limbs near the top—you 
can see ’em up there, looking like clothes- 
pegs—for a clearer look-out.” 


John Hall gazed with great interest at 


the patriarchal willows, for this was just 
the kind of thing he liked; and finding 
him so attentive, the good lady rambled on 
with a variety of family matters, about 
which he did not care in the least. At 
length she remembered something in the 
kitchen that was in danger of boiling 
over or burning up, and made a rush to 
avert the catastrophe; while her new 
charge, after taking out his books and 
writing materials from the modest valise 
which he had carried, and putting him- 
self generally in order, strolled forth in 
quest of Hiram. 

Hiram was accustomed to having peo 
ple go in quest of him, but not for the 
pleasure of his society. He had a constt- 
tutional aversion to work of any kind, 
and having been tried in the store, on the 
farm, and at school, he was found to re 
semble the famous Jack-of-all-trades in 
being good at none. So he hovered, as it 
were, in the border region of each and all, 
flying to one when pursued by another, 
and contriving in this way to have a vast 
amount of unlawful leisure on his hands. 
If wanted, he was seldom to be found; if 
not, he was sure to appear. 

The only member of the household who 
held him with a check-rein was Tam; he 
found her imperturbable composure 4 
difficult to thrust aside or climb over a 
Mont Blanc, and about as cold. But 
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even Tam couldn’t make him work when 


he “ wasn’t a mind to.” He was not a 
prepossessing youth to, look at, consisting 
principally of freckles and_ straw-like 
wisps of hair, a wide mouth, with a decid- 
edly cynical expression, and a precocious 
aptitude for sarcastic grins. 

He had had his youthful likes and dis- 
likes; having indulged from the first in a 
strong prejudice against Guy Rayburn, 
whom he generally designated as “that 
artist feller,” and feeling an equally 
strong prepossession in favor of John 
Hall. In fact, most people did; and it 
was the very evident lack of this that 
piqued and interested the gentleman so in 
the case of Tam. 

The boy actually blushed in a pleased 
sort of way when Mr. Hall, having dis- 
covered him contemplating a woodpile at 
which he had been requested to make 
himself useful, proposed a stroll, and 
threw his arm caressingly over his 
shoulder. 

“Guess the wood can wait till I come 
back,” he said concisely. 

“The wood undoubtedly can,” replied 
his companion, with a smile, “but can 
your mother wait?” 

“Easy,” responded Hiram, in an assured 
tone; “she’s got lots of it on hand now— 
says she don’t want to burn the last stick, 
but I’d like to know why it ain’t as good 
to burn as any other.” 

“Come here, sir,” said the gentleman, 
laughing; and strange to say, Hiram 
came—for his was not one of the yielding 
natures that come when they are called 
and do as they are bid. 

Drawing his companion after him, like 
asmall boat in iow, Mr. Hall presented 
himself at Mrs. Powell’s back premises, 
and politely requested leave to borrow 
her son for an hour or two, if quite con- 
venient. 

“Take him and welcome,” was the re- 
ply, “it’ll be a comfort to know he’s out 
of mischief that long.” 

The good woman looked very beaming 
and motherly as she said this, and the 
stranger strongly suspected that there was 
an inland sea of affection between mother 
and son that did not manifest itself in 
demonstrative little rills. 

The object of the proposed walk was an 
ancient house with small leaded panes of 
glass in the windows, and bullet-holes in 
the shutters—an unquestionable revolu- 





tionary relic; and as they went on, Hiram 
beguiled the time with ghost stories and 
other cheerful legends concerning the 
place, for it enjoyed the enviable reputa- 
tion of being haunted. 

“Did my friend, the artist, who was 
here in the summer, see this house?” 
asked John, as he stood admiring a cer- 
tain homely quaintness of detail in the 
old mansion, now fast going to ruin. 

“You bet he did!” replied Hiram, with 
great animation, “him and Tam was for- 
ever hangin’ round here.” 

His companion could have cuffed the 
boy with right good will for speaking in 
this strain, but such a proceeding would 
scarcely have advanced his object, so he 
asked instead: “What did they find so 
very attractive about it?” 

“Dunno,” was the rejoinder, in a tone 
so like his mother that it sounded ludi- 
crous, “but Mr. Ray-bun,” pronouncing 
the last syllable of his name as though it 
had been good to eat, “was always prowl- 
in’ round here with his fist in one eye 
like this, squintin’ at things;” here he 
doubled up his substantial paws in absurd 
imitation, “and Tam she prowled and 
squinted too.” 

Mr. Hall nearly laughed outright at 
this unflattering picture of the stat- 
uesque-looking ‘Tamzine. 

“Folks from the city,” continued Hiram, 
in evident pity for their greenness, “ is 


‘always goin’ to see things that ain’t worth 


two cents to look at.” 

“Does your sister draw and paint 
asked John in surprise, as he suddenly 
recognized in the scene before him the 
original of one of the pictures in the par- 
lor. 

“That’s what she’s up to now,” said the 
boy. “ Learnin’, I mean; the artist fel- 
ler put it into her head. She calls it art, 
‘cause he did, and says that it enlarges 
one’s spear, whatever that is. She tried 
to come it over me one night, when I was 
bringing her home from Sally Beers’, and 
it was moonlight. Tam said that most 
folks thought the moon looked ’bout as 
large as a dinner-plate, but some folks 
thought ’twas as big as a cart-wheel ; and 
that was the way with art—made every- 
thing look bigger. I’d like some things 
to look bigger—quarters and doughnuts 
—but I ain’t no ways anxious to have my 
chores spread out any.” 

His companion laughed heartily at this 
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dissertation on art; but he was a little 
uncomfortable, nevertheless, at Hiram’s 
developments. It was a position so 
fraught with dangerous possibilities, that 
of teacher and pupil. 

“Tam’s goin’ to make lots o’ money 
some day,” continued the speaker, wax- 
ing a little proud of his sister ; “ and that’s 
the part that’s got some sense into it. 
Mr. Rayb-un says that when he’s learned 
her how to do it, she’ll make grand pic- 
tures that folks ’11 buy.” 

“ But how is she going to learn here?” 
asked John, in a dazed way at these rev- 
elations. 

“She ain’t goin’ to learn here: she’s 
goin’ to stay with some of Pop’s folks in 
the city. That’s why she ain’t teachin’ 
now. She’s sewin’ and fussin’ over her 
things, you see; and she’s gone to eat up 
Hanner’s baby, for good-bye—she does 
most take bites out of it.” 

Hiram’s information was in the style 
of boy’s information generally—jerky, 
and lacking in perspective—but it gave 
the person to whom it was confided a tol- 
erably clear idea that Miss Tamzine 
Matilda Merryweather Powell had as- 
pirations—art aspirations at that, which 
were likely to be srw earth that his 
friend Guy had made considerable pro- 
gress in her—well, if not “ affections,” he 
could certainly say good graces. How 
curious it was, to be sure, that both of 
them should have happened at once upon 
this wayside flower in its obscure retreat, 
when others might be blooming in just as 
accessible places without an eye to see 
their beauties, or a hand that cared to 
pluck them. 

“ You ain’t goin’ to make pictures, too, 
are you?” asked John’s juvenile compan- 
ion, at the sight of paper, pencil, and 
note-book. 

“ Not Mr. Rayburn’s kind of pictures,” 
was the reply ; “ I write stories sometimes, 
and I think I shall put this old house in 
one. I am going to write down just how 
it looks, while I am here; so that I can 
have it before me, some stormy winter 
night perhaps, when I feel like making 
the story, and cannot very conveniently 
come and see it.” 

“Say,” explained Hiram, with very 
protuberant eyes, and hair that by some 
sympathetic power seemed standing out 
on ends, “do you make up them stories in 
the ‘ Burglars’ Times?’ They’re bully; 





I’m readin’ one now, in pieces, every 
week. It’s called “The Maid of the 
Storm.” It’s beau-ti-ful—lots o’ fightin’ 
and shootin’ and faintin’ in it. The hero's 
name’s Dick Redfoot. He’s splendid— 
does all sorts o’ things—and I’m goin’ to 
run away and do things some day, when 
I’ve saved up bout ten dollars to start 
with. That’s why I wanted you to let 
me drive yer round. Tam saves all her's, 
By Jinks, but she’s got a pile, though— 
fifty dollars P’ll bet!” 

John Hall looked upon the boy with 
eyes of compassion and quite a fraternal 
feeling. He sympathized with his im- 
patient twists to work himself out of this 
narrow life that clung to him like a tight 
garment ; and he said kindly : 

“ First, you must study to make a man 
of yourself, Hiram, and then you will al- 
ways find a man’s work to do; but run- 
ning away from home is not the right 
beginning. No, I am glad to say that I 


do not write the kind of stories you speak _ 


of, because they are not true, and they do 
a great deal of harm. I will give you 
some better things to read than the ‘ Bur. 
glars’ Times ;’ and I think I shall have to 
adopt you for my younger brother, and 
look after you a little. How will that do?” 

“ All right,” was the patronizing reply; 
but gratetul acknowledgements were not 
in Hiram’s line, and John Hall had seen 
too much of the world to expect roses 
from thistles. 

The country dinner of chicken-pot-pie 
for the first course, and pumpkin pie 
afterwards, was cooked to perfection ; and 
the two pedestrians, at least, did full 
justice to it; Hiram enthusiastically re- 
marking, between large bites of the “after 
piece,” that “he wished the whole road 
from Lion to Philadelphia was pumpkin 
pie, so’s he could eat his way up.” 

“There, there, son,” said his father, 
mildly, “when I was a boy, the third 
piece was the stopping place.” 

The boy grinned as he replied: “ Ain't 
that why you’re so thin, pop?” 

The appearance of the father of the 
family had been a great surprise to the 
guest. ‘Tall, slender, with even an aristo- 
cratic cast of features, iron-gray hair and 
spectacles, and an intellectual and be 
nevolent expression, he iooked far more 
like a college professor than the pro 
prietor of a country store. It was easy 
trace a resemblance between father and 
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daughter, while Hiram was, as it had 
been long ago decided, “ mother all over.” 
Mr. Powell was a comparatively silent 
man—his wife, he said, did most of the 
talking; but when he spoke, he gave evi- 
dence of general reading, while Mrs. 
Powell talked profusely without having 
much of anything to say. 

The head of the house gave the new- 
comer a cordial weleome—telling him 
that he always liked the society of men 
who were not in business, it brightened 
one up so; and he hoped Mr. Hall might 
find something worth writing about in 
their quiet neighborhood; to which John 
responded in a very happy manner, and 
a tacit friendship was struck up between 
them forthwith. 

“T am sorry my daughter is not at 
home,” continued Mr. Powell, “I would 
have liked her to see you.” 

“She’s seen him,” remarked Hiram, 
evidently thinking that a homeopathic 
dose had been enough for Tam, and look- 
ing somewhat jealously upon the writing 
gentleman as his own peculiar property. 
Anyways, he hadn't asked Tam to be his 
sister. 

At sunset Hiram was missing. He 
had been missing most of the afternoon, 
if they had but known it; but just at 
that hour chores accumulated, trooping 
in like unbidden and unwelcome guests, 








| 


| 


and demanding to be attended to without 
delay. Wood was wanted, water was 
wanted, milk pails were empty, and cows’ 
udders full—and where, oh where was 
Hiram? 

A boy answering his description lay 
sprawled upon the garret floor, catching 
the last sunset rays that glinted in through 
a mist of spider's webs at the west win- 
dow; but in spirit he was Ivanhoe strug- 
gling with the lion-hearted monarch 
through the battle-axes and scimetars of 
the Paynim host—drinking deep, delicious 
draughts of an ecstasy that, like first 
love, comes but once in a lifetime, his 
maiden introduction to the delights of 
Walter Scott. 

Ivanhoe was the first antidote to the 
Burglars’ Times ; and the boy’s mind floated 


/in a half-delicious trance of pleasure. 


His body, had he been conscious of that en- 
cumbrance, was chilled and numb, like- 
wise hungry; and it was as different a 
body as possible from the grand, glowing 
figures which seemed to move over the 
pages before him. Yet had he been abie 
he would have said: 
“With dreamful eyes, 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of paradise.” 
When night descended, so did Hiram ; 
but with a regretful sigh that it was his 
fate to be put to very base and material uses. 


(To be Continued.) 





“BE OF GOOD CHEER.” 


What can I say to the pilgrims 
Trav’ling through a weary land? 
Climbing steep and rugged mountains— 
Crossing burning, desert-sand ! 
Seems the long way never ending, 
Grows the night dark and more drear, 
Then remember darkness deepens 
Just ere day breaks full and clear. 


Has the staff you took to aid you 
Proved too weak to be your stay? 
Have the beacon-lights which guide you 
Burned so low you lose the way ?— 
Still endeavor, still be grateful 
For the mercies of the Past : 
Note the lowly wayside mile-stones— 
Ther will bring you right at last. 





While you walk thro’ lonely valleys, 
If before you mountains rise, 
Shutting out your goal’s bright splendor 
From your eager, longing eyes,— 
’Tis in wisdom well-directed, 
That your wand’ring gaze may fall 
On things near—which you unheeding, 
Else would never see at all! 


When you've passed the rugged ranges— 
Seeing them in distant view, 
All their unattractive summits 
Will seem robed in heavenly hue: 
Then remember—all ye pilgrims— 
When the way seems hard and drear, 
At the end is ‘ Rest Eternal :” 
Faint not—“ but be of good cheer :” 
Anna L. Lear, 





A STRAY VALENTINE. 





A lovely day in the midst of a raw and 
chilly February—a day which seemed by 
some mistake to have been lost out of 
April—bringing into winter the warm 
sunshine and balmy airs of spring. No 
wonder that in the old stuccoed mansion 
facing the little square, a window was 
thrown open, and a young girl stood in 
the bright sunshine, gazing out very much 
as a caged bird might have done at the 


blue sky, and the old willows near the | 


rusty iron fountain just tinged with a 
russet-green promise of spring. 

It was a quiet and very dull place, this 
Hatton Square; but here the Misses Ferrars 
had chosen to take “apartments ” in the 
big stuecoed house, which had been a 
fashionable residence in their youth. 
Their appearance was in keeping with 
their abode—stiff, stately—and rather 
shabby-genteel in their ancient silks and 
old-fashioned, carefully-darned laces— 
relics of a time when they had known 
“better days.” Of those days they often 
spoke to their niece, Esther, the pretty 
girl with the bright, piquante face now 
standing at the open window. They told, 
among other things, of the elegant “ en- 


tertainments” which they had attended | 


in this very house when it had belonged 
to the rich Hattons, and how much they 
themse]ves had been admired and courted, 
until the girl wondered in her secret soul! 
how it was that such brilliant belles had 
lived to become lonely and neglected old 
maids. She wasn’t sure but that such 
might be her own fate, so secluded was 
the life which she led with her prim aunts, 
and so particular were they in regard to 
her forming the acquaintance of the other 
sex. 








Here, in this very house, for in- | 


stance, were two young medical students, | 
| but curious as a specimen of old-time 


whom the landlady, Mrs. Forbes—herselt 
a faded gentlewoman—assured them were 
“perfect gentlemen, and most desirous of 


an introduction to Miss Esther ’’—an ad- 
vance which the Misses Ferrars had 


sternly and ruthlessly repulsed. They 
had a special horror of students of all 
kinds, regarding them as a class of hu- 
manity in a transition state between boy- 
hood and manhood, possessed of the vices 
of both, and the virtues of neither; and 
of ali students, dissecting, experiment- 





ing, grave-robbing medical students were 
the most objectionable; beside, _ this 
special pair down stairs had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the estimable 
spinsters by holding occasional private 
entertainments in their rooms, with others 
of their class, where cards, beer, and sing- 
ing appeared to be the chief amusements, 
though Miss Frances hinted her suspicion 
of these being a cover for some ghastiy 
“professional” business. In vain had 
Mrs. Forbes represented that nothing 
stronger than ale and lager had been 
brought into the house, and that the songs 
were, like the singers, “ of most unexcep- 
tional character.” The Misses Ferrars 
would not hear of their niece forming such 
acquaintances; and, indeed, she being 
only eighteen, was yet too young to think 
of associating with the other sex. 


Seated on the low, broad sill of the — 


open window, Esther Ferrars took up the 
morning’s paper, which her aunt had left 
there after having conscientiously gone 
through the columns down to the latest ad- 
vertisement. 

“ February, fourteenth,” she read, glane- 
ing at the date. “ Why, this is St. Valen- 
tine’s day, and I had never thought of 
it.” And then she unconsciously sighed, 
for why should she care to note the day 
when she expected neither to send or re- 
ceive a valentine? 

Glancing down the columns, her eye 
was caught by some lines. “A valentine 
sent two hundred years ago, by a royal 
lady to her sweetheart,” and thus it read: 

“If you will be my valentine, 
Come to me, and tell me so; 


Send no written word or line, 
But come, and sweetly tell me so.” 


It was mere doggerel, Esther thought, 


| courtship. And so she proceeded to clip 


out the lines, as worthy a place in her 
scrap-book. 

“Last Valentine’s Day,” she idly 
thought, “the first snowdrops were in 
bloom.” And then she pushed up the 
sash a little higher, and leaned over to 
look down at Mrs. Forbes’ flower-bed 
below, for a sign of present snowdrops. 

Somebody beside herself was enjoying 
the pleasant weather. From the furthest 
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window on the lower floor, she saw a head 
thrust out; a head with wavy, tawny-brewn 
hair, and the ends of a moustache of the 
same hue just visible. Esther knew these 
to belong to the handsome medical student 
whom Mrs. Forbes, in anticipation of his 
future professional title, called Doctor 
Burnley, and whose dark eyes, half earn- 
est, and half laughing, had so often met 
her own in their mutual passings in front 
of the Hatton House. His hand was 
resting on a big book lying on his window 
sill, and he glanced up at the sound of 
the raised sash, just in time to meet the 
vanishing glance of the bright eyes above. 
Perhaps it was her hasty motion, or per- 
haps the breeze rippling past, which at 
that moment displaced the scrap of paper 
which Esther had placed on the window- 
seat. She made a futile attempt to catch 
it as it drifted out; and then she watched 
the bit of paper as it fluttered obliquely 
downward, now this way, and now that, 
until it paused, whirled round once or 
twice, and finally drifted in at the open 
window below, and settled on the big 
book right under the eyes of the tawny- 
haired medical student. She saw him 
take it up, and half turn his head in an- 
other upward glance, but she was too 
quick for him this time, and he caught 
no second glimpse of the pretty face with 
its half laughing, half dismayed expres- 
sion. 

“Of course he will know that it was 
the wind,” Esther thought. And then, 
hearing her aunt Juliet’s approaching 
step, she closed the window and sat down 
to the darning of old point lace—a tedi- 
ous, patience-trving task—which her soul 
abhorred. 

Miss Juliet, as she seated herself to her 
own work, had something to say about 
this lace. The first time she had worn it 
was at a ball in this very house. The 
ball-room was on the ftoor now partly 
occupied by those rowdy and good-for- 
nothing students, and she described how, 
as she danced, the lace worn as a Bertha, 
was caught with a long flowing ringlet of 
her hair, on the gold epaulette of young 
Captain Spencer Hatton. 

“This little darn, here,” she said, point- 
ing it out with great tenderness, “ is where 
it was torn. ‘Two or three of my hairs— 
they were a bright golden color then— 
remained attached to the Captain’s epau- 
lette, and I heard afterward that he care- 





fully disengaged them and said something 
about preserving them in a locket. Some 
people said,” added the spinster, without 
a sigh, “that I might have married him 
if I would; but he died two years after, 
and I have never since met with one to 
be at all compared with him. Ah, these 
were the times when gentlemen were 
gentlemen!” she added with dignity. 

“T wish I had lived then, Aunt Juliet ;” 
said Esther, half saucily. “Perhaps I 
might have found somebody like Captain 
Hatton, whom you would not have ob- 
jected to my knowing.” 

“If you can do that”—said her aunt, 
with solemn deliberation—* if you can 
find. any man at all resembling Captain 
Spencer Hatton, in either manner or ap- 
pearance, rest assured, Esther, that I shall 
not oppose your knowing him. Why, 
Captain Hatton was the most courteous 
and dignified gentleman of his time, and 
my aunt Ponsonby used to compare him 
to Lord Chesterfield and Sir Charles 
Grandison. It will be difficult for you 
to find one like him, in these degenerate 
days.” 

Esther secretly rejoiced that such was 
the case. Would Lord Chesterfield, she 
wondered, have bent so gracefully from 
the window to enjoy the lovely sunshine ; 
or would Sir Charles Graudison have so 
eagerly caught that fugitive valentine 
and glanced upward for a view of her? 
And then she blushed, as she repeated 
to herself, “Of course he must know that 
it was the wind.” 

That evening Miss Frances retired to 
her room with a nervous headache—the 
effect of the warm weather, she said—and 
Miss Juliet went out to visit a deaf old 
lady on the Square. Esther remained 
alone, reading “ Pride and Prejudice.” 
There were none but old-fashioned booke 
in her aunt’s library, for those ladies 
never read “trashy modern novels.” 

A light tap at the door interrupted her, 
and she arose to open it. To her sur- 
prise, there stood her neighbor, the tawny- 
haired student, bowing profoundly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I have 
cailed in person, in obedience to the most 
flattering request with which you have 
honored me.’ 

Esther’s eyes opened a little. 

“JT—excuse me—but there must be 
some mistake.” 


“T hope not. This paper which you 
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so condescendingly dropped into my 
window—” and here he displayed the 
truant valentine of the morning. 

Esther’s face crimsoned, and she drew 
herself up with an air of great dignity. 

“Tt was quite an accident. Of course 
you must know it could have been only 
the wind that blew it into your window.” 

They looked at each other with great 
gravity. 

“Permit me to suggest,” he said, re- 
spectfully, “the saying of some sage of 
old that ‘fortune flies on the wind,’ and 
fortune having favored me with this 
token, directly from your hand, allow me 
to avail myself of the consequent privi- 
lege and in person, as commanded, swear 
my allegiance as a Valentine.” 

For an instant Esther was at a loss 
what to reply; but then a sense of the 
ubsurdity of the affair occurred to her— 
the odd method which he had seized upon 
of introducing himself; and her pretty 
lips dimpled into a smile. 

“Tf you have come to call upon me,” 
she said, “I don’t know whether I] ought 
to ask you in or not. My aunts, 1] am 
afraid, would not think it proper without 
an introduction.” 

“The Misses Ferrars’ prudence and 
wisdom are beyond all commendation; 
but you will at least allow me to intro- 
duce myself,” and he gracefully presented 
a card. 

“Spencer Hatton Burnley,’ was the 
name inscribed on the card; and Esther 
glanced up at its owner with a surprise 
which she considered it necessary to ex- 
plain. 

“The name of Spencer Hatton is famil- 
iar to me,” she said, apologetically. “My 
aunts knew Captain Spencer Hatton when 
they were young.” 

“T have the honor to be Captain Hat- 
ton’s nephew. I am rejoiced that the 
Misses Ferrars remember and speak ap- 
provingly of him. He wasa most admir- 
able man.” 

“ They think so,” said Esther, feeling as 
though the fact of her visitor being a 
Hatton had brought them into a mnch 
closer acquaintance. “My Aunt Juliet 


compares him to Lord Chesterfield and Sir 
Charles Grandison,” she added, demurely. 

At this moment the voice of Miss 
Juliet herself was heard in the hall below, 
and Mr. Spencer Hatton Burnley bowed 
his adieu, and with great deliberation de- 





scended the stairs, making a profound 
Chesterfieldan obeisance to Miss Ferrars 
as he stood aside on the landing to allow 
her to pass. 

“Esther,” said that lady. entering in 
some exitement. “ Have you any idea of 
who that young man is that I passed on 
the stairs ?” 

Esther hesitated. What a commotion 
there would be were she to tell the whole 
truth! But Miss Juliet caught sight of 
the card which she was unconsciously 
twisting in her fingers, and instantly 
pounced upon it. 

“Spencer Hatton Burnley!” she read, 
and immediately sank into a chair. 

“Tt must be Isabella Hatton’s son,” 
said Miss Frances, who, aroused by the 
sound of voices at that moment, appeared, 
“She married her cousin, Dr. Hatton 
Burnley, you remember. How nice in 
him to find us out, and cali upon us! No 
doubt his mother must have sent him.” 

“And he had auburn hair and dark 
eyes, and the very look and manner ef 
Captain Hatton,” sighed Miss Juliet, in a 
tremor. “Why, I ought to have recog- 
nized him from the likeness.” 

“We must invite him to tea,” said Miss 
Frances, “if we can discover his address: 
there is none on the card.” 

Finding the matter taking this unex- 
pectedly favorable turn, Esiher was en- 
boldened to explain. 

“Why, Aunt Juliet, have you really 
never before seen Dr. Burnley? It was 
he whom you met on the stairs.” 

“What?” exclaimed Miss Frances with 
sudden frigidity. “Not one of those 
rowdy students down stairs?” 

“T never heard of any one but you 
calling him rowdy,’ Esther answered, 
“and I don’t see why you should, merely 
because he had one or two friends to a 
little party.” 

“And what sort of parties do medical 
students give? They’re only a cover fur 
some dreadful professional thing or other, 
and nothing can convince me,” said Miss 
Frances, solemnly, “that they had not a 
dead body down there, dissecting or gal- 
vanizing it or doing something else horri- 
ble, in the very house with ourselves. 
Besides, this Doctor Burnley, as you call 
him, knew from Mrs. Forbes that we had 
declined to form his acquaintance, and it 
was the height of assurance to force himself 
upon us by calling and leaving his card.” 
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“Certainly;”’ said Miss Juliet, “and 
the visit was for Esther, and not in- 
terded as a mark of respect to his mother’s 
old acquaintance.” 

“If he calls again, we must excuse 
ourselves,” said Miss Frances, firmly. 

“ Of course,” echoed Miss Juliet, adding 
with a sigh, “and yet he is wonderfully 
like Captain Spencer Hatton.” 

Here Esther went softly up to her aunt 
and placed her hand on her shoulder. 

“Aunty, do you remember what you 
said to me this morning ?—that if ever I 
found a gentleman resembling Captain 
Hatton in manners or appearance, you 
would not object to my knowing him?” 

Miss Juliet was silent. Esther thought 
it prudent not to press the point ; but she 
noticed that her aunt was very thought- 
ful for the rest of the evening. 

“After all,” she remarked next day, 
after a brief interview with Mrs. Forbes 
in the hall, “this Mr. Burnley is a Hat- 
ton, and owns this house, I understand ; 
and Mrs. Forbes, who goes into their 
rooms, and supplies their stewed oysters, 
declares that there was no dead body, or 
anything else in the least objectionable at 
their little suppers. Then, he is so won- 
derfully like Captain Hatton, I shall 


never forget the shock when he bowed to | 


me in that stately manner on the landing. 
Perhaps, Frances, it could do no harm to 
make an exception in his favor.” 

“Yes,” said Esther, quietly—“ I know, 
Aunt Juliet, that you always keep your 
word.” 

That evening Esther overtook Mrs. 
Forbes walking homeward in the twi- 
light, and told her something which 
wemed wonderfully to amuse and please 
the good lady. And howsoever it came 
about, it is certain that some days after, 








the Misses Ferrars sat up in their parlor, 
stiff and stately in black silk and ancient 
lace, to receive the nephew of Captain 
Spencer Hatton whom Mrs. Forbes ac- 
companied and ceremoniously introduced. 
It was worth seeing, the Chesterfieldan 
bow with which he honored the ladies— 
and the Sir Charles Grandison air with 
which he discoursed upon subjects most 
interesting to them. He knew all about 
the Ferrars (he did not mention that he 
had enquired of his mother,) and dis- 
cussed family pedigrees, and listened with 
absorbed attention to their remembrances 
of past times. Miss Frances was pleased, 
and Miss Juliet quite in a tremor of de- 
light and agitation when the young medi- 
cal student delicately alluded to some- 
thing that he had heard about his esteemed 
uncle treasuring three golden hairs in a 
locket. He seemed almost to forget 
Esther, who sat on an ottoman, demurely 
listening, and occasionally seeming to 
suppress a yawn, or it might be a smile, 
behind her fan. 

“Quite a sensible and interesting young 
man,” said Miss Frances, when he hael 


gone. “I wish he were not a medical 
student.” 

“ He won't be one long ;” said Esther, 
soothingly. 


And when Spencer Hatton Burnley 
graduated into a full-fledged M. D., and 
went home to settle in the pleasant town 
where his mother lived, he took with him 
a pretty bride from the old Hatton 
House. 

And Mrs. Doctor Burnley often tells 
how she owes her happiness to a bit of 
paper which the wind blew out of her 
window one Sc. Valentine’s Day. 

SHIRLEY Farrrax. 
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To thee, beloved, do I freely give — 
Careless of worth, or cost, or paltry gain 
Such lavish bounty, as shall e’er remain 
Thy generous due, as long as I shall live: 
Because I love, I give thee every thought 
That fills my woman’s being, day and hour, 
4s to its God, the Sun, the loving flower 
Unvarying turns. Each night is heavy fraught 


Vou. cvii.—10. 





With dreams that hoia out one dear face, 


thine own: 


| Kach wish I breathe, is twinned to thy desire. 


And every hope that jove and faith inspire 
Is of thy presence born, and truly grown. 
Such constant life-thoughts, dreams, hopes, 
wishes, prove 
The loyal largesse of a woman’s iove! 
—Amelia Abbey. 
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It was a warm evening in early June, 
and in the parlor of a handsome house in 
street, in the city of Philadelphia, a 
merry party of young folks were holding 
a warm laughing discussion. 

Susy Arnold, the young hostess, who 
kept house for her two brothers, Harry 
and George, took one side of the question, 
while three other gentlemen, beside her 
tall brothers, opposed her. Charley Grey, 
a blue-eyed, curly-headed man, whose fair 
round face and boyish air formed an ap- 
parent contradiction to the .assertion he 
made of having five years before attained 
his majority; Joe Morris, who from a 
Spanish mother inherited jetty hair and 
eyes and a pale complexion, and from his 
father a tall, fine figure and a frank, in- 
genuous expression ; and Milton Dacres, 
whose small figure and bashful ways ac- 
counted fully for his nickname Minnie: 











these three, with the masters of the house, | 
waged playful war upon the little brown- | 


eyed maiden who sat so demurely upon 
the sofa. 


“Say what you please,” said Susy, | 


“you will never convince me of the | 
superiority of man in the capacity of | 


housekeeper.” 

“ But I maintain,” cried Joe, “ that 
men can keep house without women, but 
women cannot do so, unless we will assist 
them.” 

“For instance,” said Harry, “ when 
your Biddy was sick last winter, Sue, 
how would such a mite as you are have 


brought up coal, kept up the furnace-fire, | 
and lifted about wood, unless your two | 


brothers had gallantly relieved you of the 
care?” 

“ Not to mention that the furnace fire 
went out three—” 


“A truce!” said George, laughing. | 
“That was my fault; but ‘ accidents will | 
sometimes happen in the best regulated | 
_ jests, George wrote out a solemn contract, 


families,’ as somebody—name torgotten— 
once wisely remarked.” 

“T only wish you could keep house, for 
I would accept Aunt Jane’s invitation to 
travel with her this summer, were it not 
for leaving you.” 

“T have an idea,” here cried Charley 
Grey, “an idea which, if you will agree 
to act upon it, shall fully cure the women 
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of the insane notion of their indespensa- 
bility—ahem! that word nearly choked 
me.” 

“The ungallant sentence should have 
strangled you,” said Susy. 

“Present company always excepted,” 
was the reply. 

“ The idea! let’s have the idea!” 

“Suppose we keep house here, while 
Miss Susy travels.” 

“ Here!” cried Susy, aghast. 

“ Yes; why not?” 

“ But,” said Susy, “I’m sure Jenny 
would not stay.” 

“We don’t want her; we want no wo- 
men.” 

Visions of muddy boots on her parlor 
sofas, cigars in the flower-vases, pipes on 
the centre-tables, spittoons in the best 
bed-room, and frying-pans in the library, 


flitted through the young lady’s mind; _ 


but before she could remonstrate, Harry 
said ; 

“So be it! hurra for bachelor’s hall! 
Pack up your trunk, Susy.” 

“ But, Harry—” 

“Glorious!” cried Charley ; not a pet- 
ticoat within the doors for a month.” 

“ But—” again said poor Susy. 

“No fusses about tobacco smoke in the 
curtains,’ chimed in George. 

“ But, brother—” 

“Won't it be gay?’ said Minnie. 

“Gay!” groaned the little housekeeper. 

“Lay in a supply of cigars, George,” 
suggested Joe. 

“When do you go, Miss Susy?” 

“Monday! Aunt Jane’s letter said 
Monday!” said Harry. 

“Monday, then! We will come bag 
and baggage, on Monday morning.” 

“On an express stipulation that nota 
woman performs a stroke of work for us 
for a month.” 


With many a flourish,.amid the gayest 


_by which they bound themselves to ask 


no service of any kind at a woman’s hand 
for one month from the date of the fol 
lowing Monday, and all put their signa 
tures to the important document. 

Susy, seeing that her brothers were 
really in earnest, tried to think she wat 
glad to go, and added her laughing direc 
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tions to the many schemes proposed. At 
a late hour, the conclave broke up, and 
Susy retired with a head full of plans, 
and a heart full of sore misgivings. 

Monday morning rose fair and clear. 
Six o’clock saw Susy drive away from the 
door in a carriage, the trunk strapped 
behind, the lady’s pretty travelling-dress 
and the shawl of her cousin and cavalier 
Seven saw the 
servant depart, to spend a month with 
her mother in the country. Nine o’clock 
witnessed the meeting of the merry young 
bachelors. 

“Now then,” said George, after the 
first greetings were over, “I, as the eldest 
host, will take the charge to-day. As 
Susy says, ‘when are you going down 
town?’” 

“T have nothing to do to-day, so I'll 
stay to assist you,” said Minnie. 

“Thank you.” 

“What’s for dinner?” said Joe, trying 
to look like the head of a respectable 
family, and failing most deplorably in the 
attempt. 

“You'll see at three o’clock.” 

“Ts that the hour?” 

“Yes.” 

“Remember,” said George, “I wait for 
noone. ‘Punctuality is the soul of din- 
ner,’ as somebody once said befure I men- 
tioned the fact.” 

Having seen the others off, George and 
Minnie went into the library for a smoke 
to prepare them for the herculean task 
before them. 

“See,” said George, producing a cook- 
book ; “we are safe.” 

“Mrs. Hale?—that’s a woman!” cried 
Minnie. 

“Whew, never once thought of that! 
We will stick to the contract. My dear 
madam, I am sorry to appear rude, but I 
must show you back to the book-case.” 

“What’s for dinner?” said Minnie. 

“Roast lamb, potatoes, green peas, 
asparagus, and strawberries.” 

“That'll do. Don’t you have to shell 
peas or something ?” 

“Yes, that’s easy enough.” 

“Tt’s awful hot,” said Minnie, after a 
short silence. 

“ Horrid.” 

“Suppose we shell the peas up here. 
It’s cooler here than in the kitchen. I 
suppose there’s a fire there ?” 

“ Of course.” 


b 





“T’ll go bring them up.” 

“They are in a basket on the table. 
Just leave the rest of the things down 
there.” 

Shelling peas was rapid work, even for 
unaccustomed fingers; but it is a matter 
of taste whether the thorough smoking 
they had from two actively-puffed cigars 
improved their flavor. 

“Now, what do you do with them?’ 
said Minnie. 

“There ain’t many,” he added, as he 
looked at the little green balls rolling 
about at the bottom of the huge market 
basket, and then eyed the large pile of 
shells on the floor. 

“You boil them, of course,” was George’s 
answer. 

“Oh! Suppose we go down.” 

“ Well, come along,” said George, taking 
up the basket. The fire burned brightly ; 
Jenny had left all in good order, and the 
prospect was not bad for the amateur 
cooks. 

“What do you boil them in, George?” 

“Oh, anything !” 

“ But where is it?” 

“Tn some of the closets, I guess!” 

Susy would certainly have fainted could 
she have seen the overhauling of her neatly 
arranged closets that followed. 

“This?” Minnie dragged forth a pot 
large enough to boil about twenty pounds 
of meat in. 

“Yes.” 

In they went, unwashed. 

“ Hot water, or cold ?” 

“ Either.” 

“ All right; that’s done.” 

“ Now the asparagus. How do you fix 
it ?” 

“T wonder if you roast mutton in this 
thing?” said George, holding up a large 
pudding-dish. 

“T guess so. 
you ?” 

“Y-e-e-s.” George determined to find 
a book on cookery, written by a man, the 
very next day. 

“You boil 
George?” 

“Yes, here’s a tin thing that’s long and 
shallow; I guess that’s for such things.” 
And a dripping-pan came forth from the 
closet. 

The asparagus fitted in like a charm, 
as both men declared, and water was 
udded and all was set on the range. 


Put it in the oven, don’t 


asparagus, don’t you, 
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The mutton next went on the pudding- 
dish, into the oven. 

“Come, let’s go up stairs again ; it’s 
fearfully hot here,” said George. 

“ But the dinner ?” 

“Oh, that’s got nothing to do but cook 
- till three o’clock.” 

“Oh, George, here’s the potatoes.” 

Another pot was produced, and the 
potatoes, with about two gallons of water 
to the half peck of Murphies put on the fire. 

Smoking, chatting, reading, and a little 
practice on the violin filled up the morn- 
ing, though George declared it was “ hor- 
rid slow,” and Minnie wondered what on 
earth women did with themselves. 

Half past two brought home three hun- 
gry men to dinner. Leaving the cooks 
to “dish up,” they all adjourned to the 
parlor to cool themselves. That it was 
rather dusty there was not noticed. Jen- 
nie had made the beds before she left; 
but dusting the parlors was Susy’s work, 
and her early start had prevented her 
from doing it. 

“George!” Minnie’s voice was rather 
doleful. 

“What ?” 

“The fire’s out.” , 

“Out?” 

“T wonder if anything’s cooked.” 

“The asparagus is burnt fast to the pan.” 

“So is the meat.” 

“The potatoes?” 

“Broken all to pieces, and floating 
about in the water.” 

“ These peas are all mushy, Minnie.” 

“Punctuality is the soul of dinner,” 
cried Joe, from the parlor : “ it’s ten min- 
utes past three.” 

“ Go set the table,” growled George. 

It was unique in its arrangements, that 
table, as the gentlemen sat down to din- 
ner. The meat figured on an enormous 
dish, with an ocean of white China sur- 
rounding its shrunken proportions. The 
potatoes, in little lumps, unskinned, were 
piled in a fruit-dish; the green mass 
which Minnie had with infinite difficulty 
fished from the the big meat-pot was 
served on a red earthen plate; and the 
stalks of asparagus were in the salad-bowl. 
The table-cloth was awry, and the nap- 
kins were omitted altogether. 

“Where’s the gravy?” was Joe’s first 
question. 

_“ There wasn’t any.” 
“The meat’s burned,” cried one voice. 





“ Tt’s stone cold,” cried another. 

“ What’s this?” said a third, digging 
into the pile of peas. 

“Faugh!” followed a daring attempt 
to eat some asparagus. 

“ Never mind,” said Joe. “Rome was 
not built in a day. Give us some bread 
and butter, and pickles, George.” 

“No, not pickles; preserves,” said 
Charley. 

“Susy locked both up,” cried Harry, 
laughing. She’d declared a woman put 
them up, and that if we wanted them we 
must prepare them for ourselves.” 

Minnie produced the strawberries and 
some sugar, and the gentlemen declared 
they had dined superbly. 

“ You fellows clear away,” said Minnie; 
“ we're tired,” 

“You wash up, don’t you?” queried Joe. 

at 

“ Where’s the water?” 

“In the hydrant.” 

“What do you wash ’em in?” 

“ Pan, I guess.” 

Away went Joe on a tour of inves 
tigation, and returned soon with a tin 
dish full of cold water. The “ leavings,” 
as Harry termed the remains of the 
sumptuous dinner, were thrown from the 
window into Susy’s flower-beds, and, 
armed with a bar of soap and a fine 
damask table-napkin, Joe began to “ wash 
up.” 

“ How the grease sticks!” 

- Perspiration streaming from every pore, 
he rubbed manful!ly at the greasy plates 
and dishes, and if the water was cold, he 
certainly was not. 

“I’ve wet my shirt-front!” Splash 
No. 1. 

“Good for white pants!” Splash No. 2. 

“That went in my eyes; somebody 


wipe them; my hands are wet. Don't 
rub them out, Hal!” 

“Come, some of you, wipe up!” 

The table was cleared at last. Five 


damp, greasy napkins, thrown into a 
corner of the room, testified that the 
dishes were washed and wiped. The 
water followed the “leavings,” and the 
quintet sat down to “cool off.” (De 
cigars assist that operation ?) : 

Spite of the superb dinner, five “inner 
men” called, like Oliver Twist, for more, 
at about seven o’clock. 

“What’s for tea?” Four voices echoed 
it. 
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“TLet’s have coffee; I can make coffee,” 
said George. 

“ And a steak ; I can cook it,” said Joe. 

“There’s bread and butter,” said Harry. 

George went for the steak; Minnie 
undertook to make the fire; Harry cut the 
bread ; Joe set the table; while Charley 
“cleared the kitchen” by sweeping the 
pots and pans used at dinner into a closet, 
washing being omitted in the operation. 

Minnie, blowing and puffing, making 
the fire, was saluted with— 

“ How it smokes?” 

“ What ails the fire, Min?” 

Harry discovered the cause, pulled out 
the damper, and a merry blaze repaid 
him. The coffee boiled, the steak sput- 
tered in the pan, and the men panted, 
perspired, whistled, and used improper 
words over the heat. 

It was a good supper, and, piling up 
the dishes which it was “ too hot to wash,” 
the five bachelors returned to the parlor. 

It was involuntary, but each pair of 
eyes rested for a moment on the seat 
Susy was wont to occupy. A little music, 
more talk, and still more smoking filled 
the time till midnight, when each one 
yawned himself off to bed. Harry, who 
was always the one to “lock up,” stayed 
the latest. The kitchen looked dreary ; 
no fire, greasy frying-pan placed as a 
helmet over the coffee-pot, bits of bread 
lving around loose, dirty pots here, and 
dirty dishes there. The parlor was in 
disorder; chairs stood in forlorn con- 
fusion ; smoke hung over all. The dining- 
ruom, with its piles of dirty cups, saucers, 
and plates, its unswept floor, greasy nap- 
kins, and smoky atmosphere, was worst 
of all, and Harry inwardly admitted that 
“somehow, the house didn’t look as usual.” 

There was fun the next morning making 
up beds. The milkman and baker had 
vainly knocked for admittance, and finally 
“retired in disgust,” and the bachelors 
breakfasted off the stale bread left from the 
night’s feast, and coffee black and sweet. 

“Every man clear up his own room.” 

The order given, each started to obey. 
Joe pulled off all the clothes from his 
bed, and, having laid the bolster and 
pillow on, proceeded to put on first a 
blanket, next a spread, and finally the two 
sheets, finishing off the whole by putting 
himself on top to rest from his toils. 
Minnie, after pulling all the clothes off 
one side in trying to tuck them in on the 





other, and then correcting the mistake of 
tucking them in on the other side and 
pulling them off the first, put his bolster 
on over the pillow and concluded it 
“would do.” 

Charley merely smoothed his down, 
sagely observing that if he pulled the 
things off, he never could put them on 
again. Harry and George, who shared 
the same room, having followed Charley's 
plan, put on an extra touch by sweeping 
their room, and leaving the pile of dust 
in the entry. “Excelsior!” 

Three days’ experience convinced them 
that bachelors’ cookery was slow starva- 
tion. Steaks and coffee for breakfast 
were followed by coffee and steaks for 
dinner, and both for tea. Charley sug- 
gested that they should have their meals 
sent from a restaurant. 

“All men cooks, so we stick to the 
contract,” was his final observation. 

The motion was seconded, and carried 
by a unanimous vote. 

By this time every dish, plate, napkin, 
pot, and pan in the house was dirty, and, 
joyfully concluding that they wouldn’t 
want them any more, the gentlemen piled 
them up in the kitchen sink, on the floor 
and tables, and left them. 

“Harry ”—it was George’s voice—“I 
haven’t got a clean shirt.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor IL.” 

“T’ve got one.” 

“ Nor a handkerchief, nor a collar, nor 
a pair of stockings, nor—” 

“Stop! Two weeks since Susy went, 
and no washing-day.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ Who knows how to wash?” 

No answer. 

“T—J’ve seen it done,” said one faint 
voice, owned by Charley. “ You soap 
the things and rub ’em on a board.” 

“Can anybody iron?” 

They all thought they could manage 
that part. The kitchen was opened for 
the first time for ten days. One ery 
burst from five lips. Tables, chairs, 
dresser, sink, were one mass of roaches, 
collected by the piles of greasy dishes. 
They overran every place. 

“Shut the door. Now for it,” cried 
George, and dashed at the invaders. 
Bedlam seemed to have broken loose. 
In reaching after one of the “ critters,” 
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Charley upset the table. Crash went the 
crockery. Screams of laughter, cries of 
disgust, blows thick as hail, comments on 
the heat, jokes, warnings, flew about for 
an hour, and then the panting party 
ceased from their labors, and viewed 
sternly the “cold corpuses” of their foes. 
A scream from Minnie. 

“There’s one down my back 

George cried: “Joe, there’s one on 
your hair!” 

“ Don’t mention it. 
on your shirt sleeve.” 

A general stampede for the bath-room 
followed. 

“ Let’s wash up here.” 

No sooner said than done. The soiled 
clothes were collected from all the rooms, 
and the boards and soap brought up 
from the kitchen. 

Joe and Harry washed, blistering hands 
and streaming foreheads testifying to their 
efforts. Cold water required a great deal 
of rubbing, and somehow the things had 
a yellow tinge after all, as George re- 
marked as he wrung them out. Minnie, 
objecting to going into the yard, hung 
them over the chairs in the dining-room 
and the banisters in the entry as fast as 
George and Charley wrung them out. 
Dinner time came, and found them still 
at work. Dinner eaten, the dishes car- 
ried off by the waiter from the resturant, 
they changed places, and the washers rung 
and hung up while the others washed. 

Six o’clock saw the last shirt hanging 
in damp limpness over the parlor chande- 
lier; the handkerchiefs waved from the 
mantelpiece, and the stocking dangled 
from the bars of the Canterbury. 

“They always iron the next day, so 
they can dry in the night,” said Harry. 

After another slaughter of roaches in 
the morning, the fire was lighted, the 
irons put on, and the clothes collected, 
rough dry, for the final touches. Every 
man had visions of smooth, clean linen to 
repay him for his unaccustomed efforts. 
Such is hope. 

Charley took the first step. Planting 
his iron on the front of a shirt, a smell 
greeted his nostrils, and he lifted it again 
to behold a large brown mark, the pre- 
cise shape of the flatiron, burned on the 
bosom of his “ go-to-meeting” shirt. Min- 
nie’s iron, being almost cold, was travel- 
ing briskly up and down his shirt, but 
producing no visible effect. 


1” 


Look at the fellow 





It was humiliating, but true, that Joe 
took an order to a gentleman’s furnishing 
store that morning for a supply of linen, 
and the “washed clothes” were consigned 
to the “pot closet” to await Susy’s return, 

Susy’s return! How can I describe it! 
Every man on that day found he had an 
imperative engagement abroad, and the 
little maiden found an empty house. She 
went first to the parlor. One curtain was 
torn from the cornice, and lay in limp 
folds against thie window. Cigars la 
about loose, some whole, some half smoked, 
some were reduced to a mere stump ; spit- 
toons were in every corner; the chairs 
were “promiscuously deranged ;” on the 
centre-table three bottles, two demijohns, 
a pack of cards, and about two dozen 
tumblers replaced her pretty books. The 
piano bore two pairs of boots, deposited 
there when the owners were too tired to 
go upstairs, and forgotten afterwards ; the 
Canterbury had a dish of chicken salad 
reposing peacefully upon it; one ottoman 


supported a hat and cane, another a coat;- 


every chair carried some relic of the de- 
parted guests—here a handkerchief, there 
a cigar-case, on one a pocket-comb, on 
another a tooth-pick. Susy was dismayed; 
but, like a brave little woman, determined 
to face all “the muss ” at once. 

The kitchen came next. As we have 
described it on the eventful ironing-day, 
so it remained, roaches inclusive, mean- 
dering everywhere. The library was 
next in order, and it was the counterpart 
of the parlor, only worse; dining-room 
ditto ; bed-room to match. 

Susy looked at the washboards in the 
bath-room, the market-basket in the 
library, the parlor chairs in the kitchen 
(“It was nearest,” Joe said, when he 
brought them out) ; the frying-pan in the 
best bed-room (Charley broke his basin); 
the bread-pan in the spare room (for 
dirty-water Joe said); the dish-cloths in 
the bed-rooms (towels all dirty). 

She contemplated the floors, unswept 
for a month; marked the dust, the ac- 
cumulation of a similar time; and then 
went to her own room, the only orderly, 
because undisturbed, place in the house. 
A little note lay on her table: 

“We ownbeat! Ittakesa woman! We beg 
pardon! We'll never do so no more! Clear up, 


and invite us to dinner. 
“Five Repentant BAcHELOoRS.” 


Mary CLARKE. 
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“THEM HORTON’S.” 


CHAPTER I. 


One sultry afternoon in August a coach 
stopped at the little house on Morgan 
street known as the brown cottage, and a 
lady and little boy about five years old 
alighted. 

An elderly servant woman, gaunt and 
severe looking, wearing an immense blue 
checked apron, threw open the front door 
and came out to meet them. 

She shook hands with the lady and 
welcomed her warmly enough, but the 
child she caught up in her arms and 
hugged with a fervor that seemed strangely 
incongruous with her general aspect. 

Perhaps it was this seeming incongruity 
that excited the disapproval of the row 
of boys sitting on the fence—six in num- 
ber—and caused them to set up an un- 
earthly how] of derision, to swing their hats 
and kick their heels frantically in the air. 

Mrs. Allen—for that was the lady’s 
name—turned. her lovely eyes in a star- 
tled glance upon the young intruders: 

“Who are all those rude boys, Eliza 
Jane?” She asked. 

“Qh, its them miserable Hortons !” was 
the reply: and dropping the child hastily 
Eliza Jane made a rush for the fence, 
shaking her big apron wildly, and threat- 
ening dreadful things. 

The boys retreated, but were not van- 
quished, and continued to hang around, 
throwing stones and “sassing” her, as she 
expressed it, till breathless and red in the 
face, she gave up the contest and followed 
her mistress into the house. 

“Oh, them Horton’s!” she panted, 
wiping her perspiring face: “the little 
plagues! the’ve tormented me almost to 
death a’ready and I hain’t ben here but 
a week nuther ! 

“T did hope they would have some re- 
spect for you when you come—but there! 
I do believe they’d sass queen Vietory 
herself’! 

“Never mind now,” said her young 
mistress soothingly, looking about the 
pleasant rooms. “How nicely you have 
arranged things—I am sure we shall be 
very comfortable here.” 

“Wall, ’'m glad you think so,” said 
Eliza, “I’ve worked hard enough in all 
conscience. Seem’s if every thing was 
agin me: in the fust place, you see, you 








can’t do way out here in the shubarbs 
(suburbs) of the city as you can in New 
York. I couldn’t git nobody ter do 
nothin’ and had ter do it all myself. It 
does beat all what I’ve fagged through!” 
drawing a long sigh of relief. 

“Poor Eliza,” said Mrs. Allen, kindly. 
“T am afraid it was too hard for you; I 
ought not to have let you do it.” 

“Oh law, you needn’t worry about me,” 
she said smiling grimly. “Z’m all right 
if you’re satisfied. I wasn’t a’complainin’, 
was [?” 

They passed on to the back parlor, 
stopping by the mantel where over a vase 
of fresh flowers hung the portrait of a 
young and handsome man. 

When the child caught sight of it he 
danced about in an ecstacy of impatience. 
“ Lift me up, Lizy! lift me up, quick !” 
he cried. She lifted him up and he 
kissed the pictured face again and again. 
“Papa, papa! darling, splendid papa!” 
he murmured. 

Then the three stood looking silently. 
Eliza was the first to speak. 

“ Jest as natural as life, ain’t it?’ she 
remarked, sniffing and wiping her eyes; 
“orter be a great comfort to you and 
Christopher.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Allen, disconso- 
lately, “if anything can be a comfort 
now.” 

“Wall, then!” exclaimed Eliza, ab- 
ruptly, making a dive for the kitchen, 
“anybody’d think I meant ter let ye 
starve!” and she set about providing 
refreshmert at once, with the instinctive 
feeling that a “good cup o’tea ”was the 
best panacea for a woman’s woe. 

The next morning Mrs. Allen went out 
to take a survey of the premises. 

“Have we good neighbors?” she in- 
quired. “Who lives there ?”—pointing 
across the road to a large, handsome 
house, with a remarkably well-kept lawn 
in front. 

“That? that’s Judge Horton’s, where 
all them little raskils lives that you see 
here last night.” 

“But those boys were ragged and dirty 
—and so rude! The Hortons must be 
wealthy people: Judge Horton, you 
said ? : 
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“Yes, Judge Horton: though he ain’t 
any judge o’ well-behaved children, that’s 
sartin,” said Eliza, with severe sarcasm. 

‘ It must be a queer family,” she con- 
tinued ; “the two daughters dress up in 
their satins and velvets, and go ridin’ and 
galivantin’ round with their beaus, and 
there them young ones be a runnin’ wild 
in the streets, sassy and dirty as young 
A-rabs. There’s a grown-up son, too— 
a nice, handsome-looking young man. 
I’ve seen him with the boys sometimes. 
They seem awful fond of him—tag him 
round whenever he'll let em, like so many 
tame pigs.” 

“ But what makes you hate those chil- 
dren so?” asked Mrs. Allen, with an 
amused smile. 

“Oh, you just wait and see! If you 
don’t hate ’em in‘a week, I lose my guess, 
that’s all!” 

“We'll try to get their good-will: per- 
haps if we are very kind to them they 
will behave better,” said the little lady, 
hopefully. “I suppose Christopher will 
have to play with them more or less. I 
want him to just live out of doors: that’s 
one reason for our coming here, you 
know.” 

“Yes; wall,” said ‘Eliza, doubtfully, 
“ you can try kindness ; but I guess I'd bet- 
ter keep an eye on ’en: all the same. 
Why, there they be now!” pointing down 
the street. 

Mrs. Allen looked, and laughed. 

On they came, marching up the road 
in a great cloud of dust; they were baw]- 
ing and shouting and performing upon 
tin pans and various infernal instruments 
that tortured the ear; they advanced 
slowly till they stood directly opposite 
the house; there they halted and gave 
three lusty cheers, then began their racket 
again with renewed vigor. 

“It’s very odd,” said Mrs. Allen, “that 
they should favor us with such marked 
attention; but perhaps they treat every 
new-comer in the same way.” 

“They did me, at any rate. They call 
it a seranade, I s’pose, but J call it an 
outrageous, sassy insult,” said Eliza, in- 
dignantly, “and I told ’em ter clear out 
or I'd send for the perlice.” 

“And did they go then?” 

“No, they didn’t; they jest acted ten 
times wuss, and begun ter throw all 
manner 0’ scutch at me—old shoes, and 
cowcumbers, and punkins, and things 








they got out o’ that field. This sidewalk 
was a sight ter see the next morning, I 
tell ye! I dunno but they’d a kep’ it 
up till this time, if their big brother 
hadn’t happened along—he scattered ’em 
quick!” 

“They have a beautiful lawn, haye 
they not?—green and smooth as velvet, 
The children evidently have some respect 
for their own grounds, if they have none 
for their neighbors,’ remarked Mrs, 
Allen, reflectively. 

“Yes,” answered Eliza, dryly, “they 
save their own lawn by doin’ their actin’ 
and cuttin’ up on other folkses. Them 
young ones don’t live to home, mind ye; 
they’re turned out into the street early in 
the mornin’, and there they be till bed 
time. I dunno but they go in to eat—I 
spose they do—but they don’t look fit 
ter set down to a civilized table, do they 
now?” 

“They would not be bad-looking chil- 


dren if they were clean and decently 


dressed,” said Mrs. Allen. 

“No; I see ’em last Sunday ridin’ with 
their brother, ‘clothed and in their right 
mind,’ as you might say, and I declare I 
didn’t hardly kngw ’em!” 

Meanwhile the boys, exhausted with 
their exertions, had halted under the trees 
beside the road, and were evidently com- 
paring notes, and making up their minds 
concerning the new arrivals. 

“Oh, my!” says one, “ain’t he a little 
chap, though?” referring to Christopher. 

“Wouldn’t be much fun in lickin’ hin 
—I could lay him out with one hand: 
he’s nothin’ but a baby, any way.” 

“ All the fun in lickin’ him,” remarked 
another, philosophically, “would be just 
to torment that hateful Lizy Jane. Did 
you see her hug him last night when he 
came? Is’pose she thinks he’s too good 
for one of us fellers to look. at?” 

“ Lizy’s baby, Lizy’s baby!” screamed 
Sam, the youngest of the group, with 
sudden inspiration. 

Sam had a genius for inventing names, 
and his brothers were proud of him. So 
now they all joined him in shouting it 
out: “Lizy’s baby! Lizy’s baby!” over 
and over till-they were hoarse. 

“Do they mean me?” whispered little 
Christopher. “What bad boys, to call me 
names!” 

“Never you mind them,” said Eliza, 
lifting him up to her shoulder, “you jest 
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come and see the the big red apple I’ve 
sot for you.” 

“They'd better let him alone,” she mut- 
tered, with a threatening jerk of the head 
towards her tormentors. 

Mrs. Allen looked disturbed: “Chris- 
topher is so very sensitive,” she thought. 
“Tam afraid they will plague him.” 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she went 
quickly round to the back garden, and 
gathering her apron full of sweet early 
pears, came back to the fence. 

“Boys,” she called in most friendly 
tones, “ you have serenaded us, and I am 
going to treat you. Will you come over 
here and get some pears?” 

They eyed her suspiciously for a mo- 
ment, and hesitated; but finally straggled 
along towards her, pulling and hauling 
each other, and kicking up a terrible dust. 
The pears were very nice, and some of 
the older boys had the grace to express 
thanks, which so encouraged Mrs. Allen, 
that she ventured to remark that she 
“hoped they would be great friends,” to 
which they vouchsafed no reply, but 
shambled awkwardly away, munching 
their fruit. 

“T wonder where abouts that pear-tree 
ix?” she heard one ef them say. “J 
didn’t know there were any such pears 
round here.” 

The next morning “that pear-tree” 
stood stripped of fruit, greatly to Mrs. 
Allen’s dismay. 

“Tm glad on’t,” said Eliza, with a 
chuckla “She might o’ known better. 
Oh, she’ll find ’em out after a while!” 


Cuaprer II. 

Little Christopher was a pretty child, 
and his mother delighted to dress him in 
dainty and becoming clothes; so on the 
first morning that he sallied out alone 
to the grounds to play, he looked as 
fresh and sweet as a daisy. 

It was on this account that the Horton 
boys, after looking him over, decided 
that “Chippy” Allen, as Sam had already 
nicknamed him, and Chippy’s mother, 
ust be “awfully stuck up,” and they 
didn’t propose to have anybody “ putting 
on airs” round there—not if they knew 
It, etc., etc. 

' “Now boys,” said Fred, the eldest, 
“let’s rig up this small feller with the 
large name, in real Morgan street style, 





so that his own mammy won’t know him 
—not to mention Lizy Jane!” 

To this they all agreed with acclama- 
tions. 

Christopher’s mother saw the boys col- 
lect about him, and felt some misgivings ; 
but after watching them for a few minutes 
and finding them apparently peaceable, 
she gave her attention to something else. 

An hour afterwards the front door-bell 
rang, and on opening it she was con- 
fronted by a little object, whom surely 
none but his mother could possibly have 
recognized as the neat and tidy child 
that she sent out to play. 

His little face was puckered up into 
an expression, half grieving, half bravado: 
he evidently felt somewhat doubtful as 
to the whole proceeding; and when he 
saw the look of horror on his mother’s 
face, he begen to sob and cry. 

“T didn’t mean to be a naughty boy, 
mamma,” he said. “They wanted to fix 
me up all funny to make you and Lizy 
laugh, and so I let ’em: but oh, I do 
wish you would please to take the prickers 
out of my heid—they feel awful bad, 
mamma !” 

His yellow curls were stuck full of bur- 
docks: his hat was gone; his cheeks 
and forehead were smeared with some 
kind of purple berries, his white frock 
was all streaked with the same ; his shoes, 
filled with wet mud, were tied by the 
strings and hung round his neck dirty and 
dripping ; his stockings were off, and his 
poor little feet were bruised and bleeding. 

His mother only looked one moment, 
then took him in her arms just as he was, 
and carried him to the kitchen. 

“Oh, Eliza, see what they have done to 
Christopher!” she groaned. 

“Them miserable Hortons! I ex»ected 
something o’ the kind!” exclaimed Eliza, 
snatching the child from his mother and 
covering his dirty little face with kisses. 
“Lizy’s lamb! They hain’t killed 
Lizy’s little lamb, have they?” and sitting 
down in a straight-backed kitchen chair, 
she threw her big apron over him and 
rocked him back and forth as she used to 
do when he was a baby. 

Suddenly she started up, and dropped 
the child into his mother’s lap. 

“Oh, them imps o’ Satan! Where be 
they now!”’ she cried excitedly. “I'll 
teach ’em not to torment him any more!” 

She flew to the open window and looked 
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out—just in time to see the last boy drop 
down behind the high board fence, and to 
hear such a howl of derision as drove her 
almost to frenzy. 

“TI s’pose it’s wicked ter hate, but I do 
hate them Hortons like pizen, and I 
feel as if I could kill one of ’em this min- 
ute as easy as I would a black snake!” 
she said savagely. 

Between the fright at Eliza’s rage, the 
pain of the bruises, and the prickers in 
his hair, poor little Christopher was 
thrown almost into a fever. 

They decided to sacrifice the pretty 
curls to spare him further pain: his 
mother cut them off, her eyes blinded 
with tears : those curls had been the pride 
of her heart. 

Then they gave him a warm bath, and 
when he had drank a cup of milk he 
went to bed, where he soon forgot all his 
troubles. 

For some time afterwards he was not 
allowed to leave the grounds, and a close 
watch was also kept. 

If the Hortons hove in sight, Eliza im- 
mediately appeared at the door, shaking 
her apron, and warning them “not to 
come a prowlin’ and a mischief makin’ 
round there!” 

But while Christopher enjoyed a season 
of respite, the other members of the fam- 
ily came in for their full share of annoy- 
ance. 

If Eliza appeared on the street, those 
boys tagged atter her, imitating her walk 
and her ways, and “sassing ” her without 
mercy. 

They improvised rude doggerel, which 
they bawled out at the top of their voices ; 
and when, tried past endurance, she 
turned upon them, they got out of her 
sight so quickly that she declared “the 
ground must have opened, and swallowed 
“em up!” 

Even Mrs. Allen did not escape: if 
she attempted to sing of an evening the 
songs her husband used to love, they 
ranged themselves on the fence, and bur- 
lesqued the performance. If she walked 
out, they followed in a procession behind 
her, wagging their heads and mincing 
along according to their notion of a fine 
lady, until she confessed to Eliza that she 
would about as soon face a whole menag- 
erie of wild animals let loose.as meet one 
of “them Hortons.” And _ she confined 
herself to the house so closely that Eliza 





began to fear she would “ get down sick 
for the want o’ fresh air.” 

“T’d go out,” she remarked to her mis- 
tress one day, “if I had ter take a regi- 
ment o’ soldiers along ter pertect me! 
Things have come to a pretty pass if a 
half a dozen sassy boys are a goin’ ter 
keep folks shet up in the house, right in 
dog days, too!” 

She also suggested the propriety of a 
pealing to Judge Horton; but Mrs. Allen 
shrank from doing this. 

“Parents are very sensitive when their 
children are concerned,” she said, “and 
we are strangers. I fear he might not re- 
ceive it kindly; we will wait till we see 
more of the family; then we can judge 
better in the matter.” 

Those familiar with the ways of chil- 
dren, know that their moods are as fluc- 
tuating as the rise and fall of the stock 
market; and so it came to pass that ina 
little while the Hortons, tired of persecut- 
ing, took up the role of amiability. 


Their first overture towards making~ 


peace was to bring a great handful of 
golden rod and asters to Mrs. Allen, 
which offering Eliza received at the door 
and straightway consigned to the ash- 
heap without a word to her mistress. 
The boys saw her throw it out, and look- 
ing sorrowfully into each other's faces, 
crept away “like whipped curs,” as Eliza 
commented with inward satisfaction. 
Cast down, but by no means discouraged, 
they next essayed to make friends with 
both Christopher and his mother by one 
bold “coup d’etat.” They harnessed four 
boys into a fascinating red cart, with one 
for a driver, and another for footman, 
and waitéd upon Mrs. Allen with the 
polite request that she would allow 
Chippy to ride; assuring her that they 
would not even go out of the yard if she 
objected, and promising to be very care- 
ful indeed. Mrs. Allen, desirous of secur- 
ing peace by any reasonable means, much 
to Eliza’s disgust, consented, taking care 
however to keep a watchful eye upon them. 

For some time after this they were as 
well-behaved and safe companions for 
Christopher as his mother could desire. 
Moreover, she and Eliza walked abroad 
unmolested; peace reigned on Morgan 
street—confidence was restored. 

Even Eliza, as time passed on and no 
serious break occurred, began to regard 
her old enemies with a feeling akin to favor. 
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But alas! we have now, as faithful 
chronicler, to record that the force of 
their early training—or rather their lack 
of it—was still strong upon these poor 
boys; and one hot day, toward the latter 
part of the afternoon, when they were 
tired of play—tired of worrying the neigh- 
bors’ cats—tired of quarreling among 
themselves—which to do them justice 
was generally a last resort—when, indeed 
they were at their wits’ end for diversion, 
suddenly they bethought them of some- 
thing “new under the sun.” 

They would “go a berrying down by 
the brook ! lots of raspberries grew there 
last year—why hadn’t they thought of it 
before !” 

In eager haste they supplied themselves 
with pails and dishes according to the 
somewhat exaggerated demand of their 
imaginations, and then ran over to call 
for Chippy. 

His mother consented, and provided 
him also with a tiny basket and dipper ; 
then they started off in great glee. 

But alas for their anticipations! they 
were doomed to disappointment, for they 
found no berries, and after rambling 
about till they were tired and out of 
temper, they threw themselves down in 
the shade beside the brook, and straight- 
way fell into mischief. 

The older boys began giving marvel- 
lous accounts of their deeds of valor, and 
when the younger ones, fired with a spirit 
of emulation, boasted what they too had 
done or could do, they were ungenerously 
put down. Chippy being the smallest 
and youngest, was specially snubbed. 

“Why,” said Fred, teasingly, “I don’t 
believe you dare go across the brook on 
that plank—come, now!” 

“T don’t believe you dare do it your- 
self,” said Chippy, uneasily. 

Whereupon, Fred immediately walked 
boldly across and back. 

“Pooh, that is nothing, 
grandly. 

Then all the other boys showed how 
brave they were by doing the same thing, 
poor Chippy looking on trembling, pain- 
fully conscious that his own precious little 
honor was at stake. 

“Coward, coward! see the little cow- 
ard!” they cried, tauntingly. 

The child’s lip quivered, and he choked 
80 that he could hardly speak. 

“T ain’t a coward,” he said, passion- 





” 


he said, 





ately, “and you are real mean to call me 
so!” and springing up, he dashed on to 
the plank. 

The brook was not deep, but Chippy 
had a mortal terror of the water; and 
when about half-way across, he happened 
to glance down, and it looked very dark 
and awful to him. 

He became suddenly paralyzed with 
fear: his eyes grew wild, and his little 
legs refused to take another step. The 
boys were greatly excited. 

“Ha, ha!” they shouted, “his courage 
has failed him! Go on, Chippy! go on!” 

With all his little will he tried to move, 
but he swayed, staggered, and fell head- 
long into the water ! 

He was instantly rescued by the Hor- 
tons, who were dreadfully frightened 
when they found he was insensible. 

Fred, who was large and strong for his 
age, took him in his arms, and carried 
him, all dripping as he was, to his mother. 
To their great joy, he recovered his con- 
sciousness and opened his eyes before 
they reached the house; but he seemed to 
have received a severe shock of some 
kind. 

Mrs. Allen sent Fred off for the doctor 
at once, and the rest of the boys, bewail- 
ing their guilt in the matter, repentant 
tears running down their cheeks in dirty 
streams, went home miserable enough ; 
fortunately for them without seeing Eliza 
Jane, who happened to be out just then. 


Cuapter III. 


Poor little Christopher was very ill in- 
deed; that night he tossed on his bed 
burning with fever. 

“T didn’t mean to be a naughty boy, 
mamma—oh, I didn’t mean to be a 
naughty boy!” he moaned restlessly, the 
old plaint, from babyhood, whenever he 
came to grief. 

What could his poor mother do, but 
answer him from her aching heart: 

“Darling, darling, you are a good boy 
—mamma’s good boy, always.” 

The two women watched together with 
him that night, and in the early morning 
Mrs. Allen sent Eliza away to get some 
rest, promising to call her in an hour or 
two. 

As Eliza passed through the kitchen, a 
timid rap caught her ear; she opened the 
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door and there stood Sam Horton, very 
sober and respeetful. 

“T come over to ask how is Chippy?” 
he said, bashfully. “We boys see the 
doctor come two times last night—is 
Chippy very sick?” 

Eliza turned back, and closed the door 
carefully before answering a word ; when 
she did speak, Sam was frightened. 

“Yes,” she said, her face white with 
passion, her eyes burning like live coals, 
“he is sick—dying perhaps—and you 
miserable, wicked boys have killed him! 
Git out o’ my sight, quick !” 

And then, as if‘ not daring to trust her- 
self further, she pushed the boy out on 
the piazza, shut the door and locked it. 

It was a scared and awe-stricken face 
that Sam presented to the boys around 
the corner. 

“Chippy is dying—Lizy Jane says he’s 
dying ; and she says we’ve killed him!” 
he panted, and sinking on the ground, he 
cried aloud. 

“I don’t believe it!” exclaimed Fred. 
“It’s jest that hateful old woman’s talk! 
She wants to frighten us, that’s all!” 

“It’s true—it’s true, I know!” sobbed 
Sam, “for the house is all still and dark, 
Lizy Jane walked on her tip-toes, and 
shut the door into the kitchen awful easy 
‘fore she spoke a word to me.” 

“ Well, boys,” said Fred, looking round 
uneasily from one to another, “we've 
treated Chippy kinder mean, that’s a fact ; 
and if he dies I shall feel awfully cut up! 
but see here!” he added, with animation, 
“if Chippy Allen dives, I’m going to stand 
up for him hereafter; and if one of you 
ever plagues him, I'll lick you as sure as 
thunder!” 

This declaration coming from their 
leader made a great impression, and was 
received in eloquent silence. 

That day unusual quiet reigned on 
Morgan street, but the little Hortons per- 
sistently haunted the cottage, or waylaid 
the doctor to inquire for Chippy, bearing 
with meekness his sharp words, and for 
once forgetting to play off any pranks 
upon him. 

When Jack, their grown-up brother, 
came home from the city, according to a 
mutual and preconceived plan, they un- 
burdened their minds to him—told him 
the whole story from the beginning, not 
without tears—and begged him to think 
of something they could do for Chippy. 





It must have been one result of that 
interview that the next morning when 
Eliza went to take in the milk-can, there 
sat a row of Hortons, the whole length! 
of the piazza. As no one of them had 
courage to venture alone, they finally 
agreed to come in a body. So there they 
sat, patient, silent, and sad ; each one hold- 
ing a bunch of choice flowers in his hand. 

When Eliza opened the door and saw 
them, she was for the moment too aston- 
ished to be angry. 

“For the landsakes, boys, where upon 
airth did you come from?” she exclaimed. 
“Have ye been settin’ there all night?” 

“No’m;” answered Fred, solemnly, 
“we've brought Chippy some flowers— 
and we're sorry we done it.” And 
heading the procession, he dropped his 
offering into Eliza’s hands, the others one 
after another following suit. Then they 
walked slowly and decorously away, and 
left Eliza standing there looking after 
them, her big checked apron full of flowers. 


“Wall, I declare if it don’t beat all!”- 


she remarked as soon as she could speak; 
and gathering up the corners of her apron, 
she walked straight into Christopher's 
room, and poured the contents out on his 
bed. 

The child was much better that morn- 
ing; indeed, the doctor had promised to 
pull him through without a run of fever 
after all. 

“Why, Lizy!” he cried, delightedly, 
“where did you get all these pretty 
flowers?” 

“Them Hortons; found ’em waitin’ 
when I went to take in the milk—sat in 
a row clear cross the piazza. Said they 
was sorry—think ’twas time,” explained 
Eliza, jerkily. 

“Oh my!” says Christopher, burying 
his little nose in a big carnation pink. 
“Then I guess like enough they'll be 
good, now—I shouldn’t wonder. I’m 
always good, you know, mamma, after I’m 
sorry.” 

Mrs. Allen smiled, and Eliza Jane 
went out with a sniff and a snort. 

“ We'll just wait a while and see!” she 
muttered, giving a cautious nod toward 
the bedroom. “I, for one, ain’t a goin’ 
ter be took in agin right away—not by 
them Hortons.” 


In the evening of the same day she put 


her head into the room and announced 
to her mistress: 
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“Their big brother’s come now ter call 
on ye; he’s in the parlor waitin’. The 
whole family ‘ll be here ’fore they git 
through,” she added, with a grin. 

“ Their big brother,” mused Mrs. Allen, 
as she proceeded to the parlor. “I won- 
der what he is like?” 

A young man rose as she entered and 
came forward to meet her. Could such 
an elegant gentleman be the brother of 
“them Hortons?” 

As such he introduced himself, and at 
once made known his errand, which was 
to express his pleasure at her little boy’s 
anticipated recovery, and to apologize 
personally, and on the part of his family, 
for the bad behavior of his little brothers. 

“It is only within a day or two that I 
have been aware of the extent of their 
offences,” he said, “and I do assure you I 
am extremely grieved and distressed.” 

She essayed to accept his graceful 
apology in a calm and ladylike manner; 
but somehow, unaccountably to herself, 
when she attempted to speak, she burst out 
into hysterical sobs and tears. 

Mr. Horton was deeply pained; he 
tried to speak—to reassure her; but what 
could he say ? 

With a ‘great effort Mrs. Allen con- 
trolled herself, and smiled up into the 
anxious face bending over her. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” she said, 
“Tam very tired, but I did not know I 
was so weak,” 

Then they got on better, and she soon 
found herself wholly at ease. She told 
him that she and Christopher were all 
alone in the world, adding apologetically, 
that perhaps his happiness and well-being 
were more to her than if such were not 
the case. And he, in return, confided to 
her that his own mother was dead, and 
his father, immersed in the cares of his 
profession, found no time to look after 
the boys. His sisters were still young, 
and though the dearest girls in the world, 
did not know much about children. The 
housekeeper and servants felt that they 
discharged their duty if they fed and 
clothed them; and finally, it had been 








taken too much for granted by the whole 
family, that the boys might run wild with 
impunity because they were in the country. 

“ Therefore, you perceive, my dear Mrs. 
Allen,” he said, “that they deserve your 
sympathy as well as your disapproval.” 

“Poor boys; so young and without a 
mother,” she answered, kindly. “I have 
no doubt we shall be the best of friends 
hereafter. I am sure they have kind 
hearts.” 

“They have indeed,” he hastened to 
say, “and with all their faults they are 
very lovable. And now,” he added, 
smiling, “may I suggest that you include 
the ‘ big brother’ in your friendship for 
the little ones ; and if you will allow me 
to call upon you sometimes for advice in 
regard to my brotherly duties, I promise 
to discharge them more faithfully here- 
after.” 

“Consider yourself included, by all 
means,” said Mrs. Allen, with charming 
frankness ; and then they parted, feeling 
already quite acquainted. 

As my story is growing too long, I may 
as well tell you briefly that “them Hor- 
tons” steadily improved until they be- 
came very good boys ; not perfect by any 
means, but no longer cruel or thoughtless, 
because they were taught better; they 
became, in fact, just such" boys as I love— 
bright, wide awake, full of fun, but also 
eager to do right and to be truly brave 
and noble. 

Mrs. Allen learned to love them too, 
and of course she still included the “ big 
brother,” and that explains how she came 
to marry him by and by, and how “them 
Hortons” had at last a mother whom 
they adored, and Christopher had a 
father to love, as well as a whole pack of 
brothers to play with. 

And perhaps you will hardly believe 
it, but I do assure you it is true, that to- 
day, next to her own Christopher, Eliza 
Jane loves these boys; and she waits 
upon them and pets them, calling them 
always by their own nice names—neyer 
any more “ Them Hortons.” 

BELLE C. GREENE. 





THE worst form of ingratitude is to re- 
fuse to accept a favor from the hands of a 
person to whom you have had the pleasure 
of rendering one. 





WE should give as we receive, cheer- 
fully, quickly, and without hesitation, for 
there is no grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers. 








ONLY A PRIMROSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


An early spring evening, with hints of 
summer on the warm breeze; overhead a 
crescent moon, and faint tinges of sunset 
still lingering in the west; robins twitter- 
ing good-nights in their newly-made nests 
in the trees, and a song and scent of 
springtime seeming to echo and permeate 
the whole atmosphere. 

Doctor Charley Leigh drove slowly up 
the hill that led to a certain little white 
cottage at its summit, a drive he had 
taken frequently of late; but it was with 
a heavier heart than usual that he made 
the ascent this warm evening. He was 
about leaving the village of Oldtown, his 
home for many years, and was going out 
into that “new world which is the old,” 
that lies in the hopeful future of all youth- 
ful and energetic men. He had studied 
his profession with his uncle, old Doctor 
Leigh, and every one had supposed he 
would succeed the venerable gentleman 
as a matter of course; but Doctor Leigh, 
junior, had more ambitious aspirations 
than those of becoming a mere village 
practitioner, and therefore, when he 
heard of a prosperous opening for him 


down in the city, he embraced the offer | 


and the opportunity at once, and was now 
on the eve of bidding good-bye to the 
“nearer one still and the dearer one,” 
than all others in the whole wide world 
to him—pretty little Alice Kent. He 
had never told her in so many words 
that she was so dear to him: that be de- 
termined he would do when he should be 
able to take her to his arms and heart as 
his wite, he would not say “I love you” 
until he could add “I want you: be my 
wife.” In a thousand indefinite little 
ways, however, he had made her feel that 
she was dear to him. It is in the power 
of a man to say, in so many little indirect, 
intangible ways, “I love you,” without 
actually “committing himself;” it is only 
we women who “give ourselves away” en- 
tirely when we lose our hearts. Is it any 
wonder then, that we sometimes feign 
that indifferent manner which is “uncer- 
tain, coy, and hard to please?” 

The robins twittered and cooed in 
their nests, and Charley Leigh sighed 








heavily as he remembered it would prob- 
ably be a number of springs before he 
should be able to build the nest that 
should be his and sweet Alice’s home; 
but the sigh was quickly changed to a 
smile, when he discovered Alice standing 
beside the garden gate watching for him. 

“Come, Alice, I want you to take a 
last drive with me,” he began, abruptly, 
as he alighted. 

“A last drive!” echoed Alice, a sud- 
den pain darting through her heart. 
“ Why, Charley, what do you mean?” 

“T am going away from Oldtown, to 
remain some time. It is sudden; but 
jump in, and I will tell you all the whys 
and wherefores.” 

Alice felt her color come and go at this 
piece of news, and she nervously pulled 
the leaves of the bunch of primroses at 
her belt, as she dropped her eyes to hide 
the tears that rose quickly. 

“Then it will be a ‘last ride,’ indeed,” 
she said, in a faltering tone. “ Yes, I 
will go, Charley ; wait a moment until I 
get my wrap,” and she hurried into the 
house. 

Dr. Charley switched off the heads of 
box that lined the walk, with his whip, as 
he waited. What should he do? Should 
he tell her he loved her before he left, 
and ask her to wait for him until he 
should return to claim her as his bride? 
Or, would it be wisest and best to leave 
her free and unfettered, and trust to the 
love he hoped beat for him alone in her 
innocent, fresh, virgin heart? It was a 
momentous question, and before he had 
fully decided which course he should take, 
Alice came tripping down the path ready 
for the drive. ‘ 

“Have you been playing Marguerite 
with your daisies?” he asked, pointing to 
the somewhat dilapidated-looking flowers 
at her waist, as they started. 

“These are not daisies; but what do 
you mean by ‘ playing Marguerite ?’” 

“Why, do you not know? Faust’s 
Marguerite, and I dare say all the pretty 
German frauleins in Christendom, test the 
love of their lovers by the leaves of the 
daisy, pulling off these petals so, and say- 
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g, ‘He loves me a little, passionately, 
~ at all,” and so on to the last leaf, 
which decides the matter.” 

Alice blushed. “No,” she answered, 
“T do not test my lover in that way.” 

“Give me one of those flowers at your 
throat to remember this evening by,” he 
urged, looking down at the pretty pink 
cheeks beside him. 

“ But I’d rather give you a daisy,” she 
replied, handing him a,flower. “There is 
a language in flowers, you know: prim- 
roses mean inconstancy, and—” she hesi- 
tated. 

“And daisies ?” 

“ Daisies mean patience and trust ;” her 
voice was low, and trembled. 

“Very well, I won’t accept the prim- 
rose as a souvenir, but I will keep it be- 
cause you have worn it. When you try 
your fortune with a daisy, will you tell 
me what it says to you, Alice?” and he 
bent down to catch a glimpse of the face 
that was pale enough now. 

She shook her head. 
try my lover in that way: 
patience, and trust him.” 

That was enough, surely, thought Dr. 
Leigh. She believed in him ; she trusted 
him. He hoped she loved him; at any 
rate, he knew of no other man she had 
ever walked, and talked, and rode with, 
as she had with him. ‘That was enough, 
surely. He would not speak yet. ie 
would bind her to no promise. He would 
wait until he could take her away with 
him when he came back to Oldtown 
again. And so he said “good-bye” only, 
and went his way not long after; and al- 
though Alice wondered why he did not 
speak, she was content to wait: she loved 
him, and love means patience. 


“T shan’t ever 
I shall have 





CuaPTer II. 


The new life in the city was very pleas- 
ant to young Doctor Leigh. He had 
stepped into a very fine position in an 
excellent neighborhood, and was received 
socially as well as professionally, with 
cordial open arms by the younger portion 
of Monroe Square. 

When a physician is young, agreeable, 
and handsome, it does not take long to 
obtain an entreé to society’s circle; and 
when united to good looks and charming 
manners, there is really intelligence and 





worth, the young man is bound to make 
his mark. 

' It was not long before rumors of 
“Charley Leigh’s success” reached Old- 
town, and the people naturally felt proud 
of their progeny, forgot their disappoint- 
ment at his not remaining among them, 
and nodded their heads and uttered the 
“TI told you sos” that follow as a matter 
of course. 

Between Alice Kent and Doctor Leigh 
a warm, friendly correspondence was 
kept up. He told her of all his pleasant 
new acquaintances and surroundings, and 
always wrote freely of the parties, operas, 
and lectures to which he went. He did 
not find it necessary to say, that in these 
amusements he was always the escort of 
Miss Barton, his colleague’s sister. Living 
with the Barton family, it was only his 
polite and gentlemanly duty to offer his 
services when her brother was engaged, 
which was frequently. Rumor, however, 
who never neglects to make mischief, re- 
lieved him of the trouble of lengthening 
his letters with such bits of news; and, 
consequently, a week or so before the 
holidays, it was known ail over Oldtown 
that Charley Leigh was going to marry 
the rich Miss Barton. 

Alice Kent first heard the news at the 
post-office, when she drove down for the 
mail one cool morning. 

“Come, Alice, tell me about it,” said 
Mrs. Gray, the post-mistress, as she 
brought out a letter, whose handwriting 
she had grown familiar with, and handed 
it to the ‘blushing girl, “w hen is the wed- 
ding to be—for I suppose you know, and 
will probably go to it?” 

“Wedding? Whose?” asked Alice, 
opening her eyes in surprise. 

“Why, Charley Leigh’s, to be sure: 
everybody says he’s going to marry Dr. 
Barton’s sister. She’s awful rich and per- 
fectly beautiful, tall and dark and stylish 
—when is it to come off?” 

Alice listened, and she suddenly felt 
short and pale and dowdy, and her heart 
seemed to stand still. Was the report 
true? And she knew nota word! She 
was silent for a moment; then recovering 
herself, she laughed—a little hysterical 
laugh it was—and answered : 

“When it is time to announce it 
‘officially,’ Mrs. Gray, I will tell you all 
about it. Good-morning,” and touching 
her pony, she drove off rapidly. 
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It was with a strange tremor that she 
opened her letter when she got out of the 
village and on to the quiet road, where 
there were no eyes to watch her read its 
dreaded contents. “Was it true?” she 
kept asking herself; “was Charley Leigh 
going to be married, and—to another? 
and was this letter to announce the fact? 
Well, why not? She was his friend— 
alas!—he had not asked her to be more!” 
She tore open the familiar envelope now, 
and through a mist of tears she read the 
letter. It rang with the same gay, happy, 
boyish tone. He told her of the last lec- 
ture he had attended, and expressed an 
earnest wish that she might have heard it 
with him; he wrote her of the Patti con- 
cert, the grand opera, and charity ball; 
but not a word through it all of Miss 
Barton: no mention of his engagement 
even. At its close, he said how sorry he 
was that he should not be able to come 
home for the holidays: his partner, Dr. 
Barton, was absent from the city, and his 
time was precious in consequence. He 
hoped she would accept, however, the 
souvenir he should send her, with his 
“kindest regards and best wishes.” 

“He might have told me! He might 
have told me first,” she; sobbed, when she 
found there was no word of his approach- 
ing marriage. “It is cruel, cruel, to let 
me hear it from outsiders; surely our— 
our—old—friendship warrants such a 
confidence ! ” 

Christmas came, and brought Alice a 
package directed in the old familiar hand. 
She opened the parcel, and discovered a 
long, handsome Russian leather box ; in- 
side there lay a beautiful white satin fan, 
upon which was painted a bunch of 
daisies; the chatelaine and hook were of 
frosted silver, and were daisies as well. 
Alice took it up, and hurriedly told the 
petals of each flower: “He loves me. A 
little. Passionately. Not at all. He loves 
me. Alittle. Passionately. Not atall.” 

“Not at all,” she cried, as the last leaf 
answered her questioning. “No, and he 
never has! It is only I who have given 
my heart without being asked! And he 
wishes to tell me—in these flowers—that 
it is all in vain”’—and a deluge of tears 
threatened to drown the flowers that lay 
in her lap. 

In a letter Dr. Charley Leigh received 
from his cousin, Nelly Long, just after 
New Year’s, he read the following: 





‘““What is this we are hearing about your en- 
gagement and approaching marriage to Miss 
Barton? I think you might tell the family, if 
there is going to be an heiress addition; we 
mightn’t be able to stand the shock otherwise. 
The village gossip rings with the promising 
news. Do confirm it. But do you know (con- 
fidentially) I always imagined you liked Alice 
Kent. By the by, Alice has been very ill, and 
is looking like a pale shadow of her former rosy 
self. Can’t you manage to run down to New- 
town for a day or so aud see your old friends— 
professionally, if no other way?” 

Dr. Leigh threw down the letter at 
this point, and walked up and down his 
office like a caged bear. What did this 
mean? His engagement to Miss Barton! 
Preposterous! And Alice Kent ill! His 
heart gave a throb of pain—that ex- 
plained her long silence. He had not 
heard from her but once since he sent the 
Christmas remembrance, and that was a 
meagre little note of thanks. Oh, this 
would not do; he must go home—home to 
Alice—at once: but that was simply im- 
possible. Dr. Barton was still away, and 


there were some dangerous cases on his - 


sick list that he must not leave. He 
stopped his walk, and sat down. “I shall 
write to her now, everything,” said he, 
and he immediately began his love-letter. 
He mailed it at once, as he wanted it not 
only to reach her speedily, but the next 
day, without fail, as it would be St. Val- 
entine’s Day and he would have it reach, 
her on that auspicious day. 

The following morning the mail brought 
him a small, square envelope, post-marked 
Oldtown. He opened it at once, and 
found it contained a card upon which 
was painted a pale primrose—underneath, 
in a girlish hand was, written: “Only a 
Primrose, from an absent friend.” 

“ Ah,” he muttered, twisting the ends 
of his moustache, “a primrose means ‘in- 
constancy ’—that was its language, she 
told me, that last evening we were to- 
gether. She means then that I shall 
know she thinks me faithless: she has 
heard the report of my intended mar- 
riage with Miss Barton.” He smiled. 
“ Poor little Alice; it has hurt her! But 
now she knows—she has received my let- 
ter, my Valentine, and she knows that 
with * patience and trust’ I have waited 
until I coud speak ; but I must go to her 
now,’ and Dr. Leigh rose and paced the 
room in nervous anxiety. “I must reas- 
sure her of my love and trust. I will see 
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a couple of days. I must see Alice,” and 
he hurried off to make his request of a 
brother practitioner. 

“But see, the leaves say ‘Not ai all!’ 
How could I understand differently ?” 
Alice was toying with her fan and chain 
and its daisy hook, while Dr. Charley 
Leigh bent over her, looking too happy 
for any one to doubt but that his suit had 
been won, and that he was an accepted, 
happy lover. 

“Ah, you don’t tell them right. Look ; 
give it to me,” and he took the fan, and 
told off the right leaves. 

“He loves me a little. Passionately. 
Not at all. He loves me a little. Pas- 
sionately. Not at all. He loves me a 
little. Passionately,” and he illustrated 
his version with a warm embrace. 

“Oh, I see now; I separated the sense. 
It is all in knowing how to say them.” 

“Exactly, in knowing how to interpret 
flower language. 
sent me was eloquent enough—you thought 
me ‘inconstant?’” 

Alice blushed and dropped her eyes. 

“TI didn’t know you loved me; they 
said you were engaged to Miss Barton—” 


By the by, the one you | 





“She is fifty, and I am twenty-six.” 

“T didn’t know; they said she was ele- 
gant, and tall, and dark, and—” 

“T like little, and fair, and modest 
girls—” 

“ And besides, don’t you know there is 
another meaning to the primrose? ‘I 
have confidence in you,’ and that is what 
I really meant.” 

“ Ah, in that case I forgive you; but if 
you had doubted me, Alice!” 

“No, no, no, [ never did; right down 
in my heart I felt that you loved me, and 
now that we are so happy—” 

“We won’t quarrel] over ‘Only a Prim- 
rose.’”’ 

Early in April the Oldtown people 
were a little astonished to receive young 
Dr. Leigh’s wedding cards, reading in 
this wise: 





Dr. and Mrs. Charles Leigh 
At Home, 
West Monroe Square. 


|| Alice Kent. | 


io | 


| 
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AN EMPTY HEART. 


Ay, there it standeth, 
Stately, marble-fair, 

Closed are its portals, 
And untrod its stair. 

Who knows its history ? 
The world doth know 

No one hath entered there 
Since long ago. 


All round about it 
Stand its stately trees, 
Chilled by the winter, 
Wooed by summer breeze. 
Only the mansion there— 
No changes knows— 
Cold, cold, in summer suns 
Or winter snows. 


Up to the threshold 
Climbs the wilding rose, 
Taps at the window 
When the night-wind blows— 


VoL. cvii.—11, 





In through the close-shut panes 
It fain would creep, 

When chilly autumn rains 
Its petals steep. 


In thro’ the window— 
Nay, bnt back it cowers: 
Drearer that blankness, 
Than the autumn showers— 
Deadly the stillness there, 
Where enters none; 
Not e’en thro’ gathered dust, 
The peering sun. 


Once all the portal 
Open stood for love— 
Careless he entered, 
To and fro did rove: 
Until one wintry night 
He was barred out— 
Since when, Hope comes no more, 
Nor Fear, nor Doubt. 
—Siriam Reeves. 








QUARANTINED IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


(See Steel Plate.) 


CHaPpTer I. 


FROM MISS ANNETTE WARD TO MRS. ELIZABETH 
MAYNARD. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1882. 
My Dear Elizabeth: In spite of the cordiality 
of your kind invitation to accompany yourself 
and delightful party down to Atlantic during 
May, and in spite of the strong desire on my 
part to accept—on some accounts—I shall have 
to take you into my strictest confidence in order 
to prove to you what reason I have for refusal, 
and I dare say you will shake your head and 
ery “Oh, the vanity of these girls!” when “1 rise 
toexplain.” Candidly, my dear Elizabeth, I fear 
to make you a great deal of trouble should I go: 
for do you know I have discovered that Iam a 
very dangerous person! Oh, Elizabeth—joking 
aside—I am in the very depths of sorrow and 
despair! Why did you go away and leave me? 
If you had beeu at home, I never should have 
got into this trouble; you would have advised 
me so wisely. What will you say when I tell 
you I have had three proposals in three weeks 
and I never meant to encourage one of the men 
—believe me, I have not intended to flirt, nor 
have I been in love with one of them; and I was 
utterly dumfounded when each one spoke. You 
know my name: is it that of a coquette? They 
say I am, that I gave them hope and encourage- 
ment—and I only meant to be agreeable! Is it 
not too bad that one’s innocent love of approba- 
tion should lead her to give such an impres- 
sion? I like people, and I want people to like 
me ; but I do not want any man’s love—at least, 
any one whom J do not love. 
once, by all I have said, that it was not the 
right one who spoke! And so you will under- 
stand now, why I fear to give you trouble if I 
come to you while at the shore. Who knows? 
every young gentleman in the party might fall 
in love with me: and think what additional re- 
morse would be mine! No, I am going to put 
myself in quarantine this summer. You know a 
ship infected with malignant disease is obliged 
to forbear all intercourse with the “shore;” I 
therefore, being a dangerous “weaker vessel,” 
shall hold myself aloof, for a period, from all 
mankind. I am going to spend the month of 
May in the most out-of-the-way spot imaginable. 
I shall not even tell you where, but I can safely 
declare that there shall not so much as the 
shadow of a lover disturb my maiden meditation. 
How glad you must be that you have been all 
through love’s maddening maze; for even if you 
should ever marry again, you will do your 
courtship in a calm matronly manner. Oh, 
dear, I wish I was thirty, and a widow! Dear 
Elizabeth, believe that I thank you very much 
for your kindness; but it is impossible for me to 
go with you, under existing circumstances. 
Hoping you may enjoy your sojourn by the sea, 

I am affectionately yours, NETTIE. 


You will see at | 





P.S. I hear Mr. Arthur Phillips is to make 
one of your party—we are not good friends, 
He behaved outrageously to me the other night 
at Lyons’ sociable. I shall never forgive him. 
I have been told he has a furious temper, and I'm 
sure I don’t doubt it. 


name to him. Yours, NETTIE. 





FROM MR. ARTHUR PHILLIPS TO MR. LESTER GRANT, 
Philadelphia, May 1, 21882. 
My Dear Grant: Sorry I shan’t be able to 
join your party down to the shore this month. 
I am going to town myself with a “jolly jack 
tar” fora few weeks. You have heard me speak 
of my friend Lieutenant Murry, of the United 
States Coast Survey? His ship is down the 
harbor, and he has invited me to be his guest 
for a time. We shall lie just off the three range 
lights near the port, and within sight of the 
light-house. I look forward to a quiet rest, 
which I need, and shall look for a letter from 
you while there. 
seashore picnic as thoroughly as you antiicpate. 
Truly yours, Arruer R. 
P.S. I hear Miss Nettie Ward is to be one 
of your party. Is she really engaged to young 
Lyons, do you know? How is your affaire du 
ceur progressing? Perhaps the wild waves will 
tell you all you desire to hear. You have my 
well wishes, my dear fellow. Yours, A. 





There is a Latin proverb, attributed to 
St. Augustine, and one which he probably 
gave word to during the earlier period of 
his life, when he was devoted to the woman 
he loved. “Qui non zelat, non amat.” 
“He that is not jealous, is not in love.” 

Notwithstanding there are many who 
contend that true love is absolute trust, 
it can not be denied that love naturally 
begets jealousy in some natures; but it 8 
not always a lack of trust, that should be 
understood by the term jealousy, for It 
may mean only, to such natures, a selfish 
desire to possess every word, look, thought, 
dream of the beloved object, and not a 
suspicious distrust of their fidelity or con- 
stancy. 

Miss Nettie Ward was possessed of a 
temperament which agreed to the truth 
of the proverb of the old saint, for she 
was so unreasonably and femininely weak 
in that direction herself, that she could 
not believe it possible for a man to see 
her chat, dance, and ride with a rival, and 
love her, and be silent. Through a 
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jealous pang, she had discovered she had 
a heart, and it must be that way love 
was born in every heart. 

Mr. Arthur Phillips had met the young 
lady one winter season, and had been im- 
mediately attracted by her bright, win- 
some, lovable manner. He was not an 
impressionable young man, and it some- 
what surprised himself when he found 
himself thinking, “ This is the kind of a 
girl I could love.” As the time went on, 
he studied her character; and in spite of a 
girlish coquettish air, which although he 
did not exactly admire, he could scarcely 
condemn, he grew still stronger in the 
belief that “here, by God’s grace, was the 
one voice for him.” 

Miss Ward, too, as the winter waned 
with spring, began to look for “the com- 
ing of Arthur” with a fluttering heart 
ind rapid pulse. He was older than she 
by ten years, but she liked his calm dig- 
nity and sober speech ; as a contrast to the 
younger gentlemen.to whose society she 
was more accustomed, he showed well; it 
was the beauty of the solid color, after 
the polka-dots and plaids and stripes ot 
society. He grew at last to be her ideal 
of all that was noble and manly and 
good—her blameless king! : 

A warm friendship ripened between the 
two; but notwithstanding there appeared 
to be every encouragement on the part of 
the girl toward a warmer feeling, still there 
were no decided evidences, on the part of 
the gentleman, of a more than friendly 
affection. To be sure, there were a thou- 
sand and one little things done and said 
that led her to hope, in a dumb, half- 
fearful girlish way, that he might mean 
more ; but as to the actual “I love you,” 
that was as yet a dead language. 

It finally piqued the giri that he, of all 
the lovers she ever had cared for, should 
be so silent and undemonstrative ; and the 
result was the very femenine fault of at- 
tempting to pique him in return. Jeal- 
ous herself of any dereliction in his 
attentions, she judged he would have the 
same sort of heart-burning torture should 
she renew her interest in the young gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance to whom she 
had certainly turned the cold shoulder 
since the coming of Arthur. But this 
was a sad mistake. Men are dull in read- 
ing women’s motives; and this sudden 
new caprice—this evident enjoyment of 
the society of others, and utter oblivious- 





ness of his presence—gave Mr. Arthur 
Phillips the impression that she was but a 
giddy, coquettish girl, after all, who had 
tired of his mature admiration, and now 
naturally sought her own kind. There 
was a suspicion of anger at her behavior, 
too; for, like most yourg girls in such 
situations, she went too far. His was not 
the most amiable of tempers, and she 
tried it to the uttermost. He was actually 
overbearing and rude to her one evening at 
a mutual friend’s. It was a rudeness that 
could not be excused on the plea of jeal- 
ousy, either, or Nettie would have recog- 
nized and welcomed it. She naturally re- 
sented the ill feeling, and retorted as 
angrily. He turned on his heel, and left 
the room and the house, and did not call 
upon her the following evenings that he 
was accustomed to come. She waited in a 
dull, unhappy suspense ; then in a womanly 
fit of generosity she declared to herself one 
day that it was really herself who had been 
at fault; and that same day, seeing him 
upon the street, she smiled pleasantly, 
and stopped as though she would speak. 
He litted his hat, and passed on. 
“ He who will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 

Whether Mr. Phillips was ashamed of 
and repented his action or not, may not 
be said ; but when he did call on Nettie 
the next evening, “ Miss Ward was not at 
home.” 

It was shortly after this episode that 
Nettie decided she would refuse her 
friend’s invitation, but would, instead, 
put herself “in quarantine.” An old 
Scotch servant of her mother’s had mar- 
ried the light-house keeper down the har- 
bor, and the two lived there on the little 
isolated island. Nettie had always had a 
fancy she would like to spend some time 
there, and now she decided was the op- 
portunity. So she wrote a letter to old 
Margaret, saying she was tired of the city, 
and wanted a rest; could she bring her 
paints, and sketch some of the water views 
about there? 

The answer came at once, cordial and 
hearty ; but, wrote Margaret, “ There’s no 
men nor women here but Sandy and me, 
and there’s nothing to see but sky and 
sea and birds and boats; and you'll pine 
for young company, dearie.” “Ah, that 
is just what I want,” thought Nettie, “to 
see no one: I’m sick of men and women.” 
So she packed her things, and went. 








—_ 
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“Such a singular fancy for a young 
girl,” said her Aunt Caroline, with whom 
she lived, when the clergyman asked her 
whereabouts, “but Nettie always was un- 
like other girls. Her Uncle Lyman says 
she shall do as she pleases, and that I 
shall tell no one where she is, as she does 
not wish it talked about.” 

It was not really so unpleasant a spot 
after all. The house, although small, was 
- very comfortable; and there was a little 
garden with plants and a couple of trees 
on the west side; and there Nettie hung 
her hammock, and lay watching the 
ships and steamers pass all day; and the 
fishermen in their red shirts making pic- 
turesque silhouettes on the blue sky. 
Just beyond, the old fort had quite a war- 
like appearance, with its long, low grassy 
earthworks, and the black guns poking 
out their muzzles on top, and the strong 
stone dykes that lined the banks of the 
new Bar channel, contrasted well with 
the yellow Jersey bluffs. Some distance 
off, a United States coast survey ship was 
at anchor; and at night, when the wind 
was from that quarter, they could hear 
the men singing. 

There was a great deal new and strange 
to Nettie in the quiet life of the old 
people. She liked to help Margaret 
about the house, and at sunset she climbed 
the long iron stairs with Sandy, and 
saw him light the great lantern that shed 
its rays out miles away to guide the sea- 
men. Altogether, the quiet rest and 
utter isolation from the world about her 
was what she craved. But was it what 
she obtained? When a woman discovers 
that tke warm enthusiasm of her love, 
together with the ideality and vivid im- 
agination, have made her invest the man 
she loves with attributes he does not 
possess, the reaction is apt to prove severe 
and make her a stern judge of his true 
character. To waken suddenly to find 
one’s idol clay, one’s ideal. but poor 
human, is likely to cause a young person 
to regard her fellow creatures from a 
harsh stand-point. 

As the days glided on in their mo- 
notonous succession, Nettie began to 
feel that she had overestimated Mr. 
Phillips’ virtues. He was no longer in 
her mind the blameless king, whose name 
he bore. He had shown himself the pos- 
sessor of a quick, ungenerous temper, and 
an unforgiving spirit. She would forget 





that she had ever held him high in her 
heart. Then, there would come a flood 
of tender recollections of some kindly act 
or warm word of his, that swept away 
every thought but the one unceasing in 
her heart of hearts: “I love him, I love 
him, I love him.” 

A man’s love varies from a woman’s 
in this particular: When he idealizes 
the woman he chooses, he declares “ You 
are an angel! you have no faults!” and 
when he discovers she has no wings—that 
instead of being ethereally perfect, she is 
earthily imperfect—his rapturous love 
wanes. 

A woman invests her lover with ideal 
virtues, but when she. learns that he has 
grave faults, he often grows the dearer. 
She grieves, but she loves on to the bitter 
end. 





Cuapter II. 
Lying out on deck of the ship “ Sea- 


gull,” and smoking a cigar, lazily looking - 


off about him, one afternoon, Mr. Arthur 
Phillips said suddenly to his friend: 

“ Murray, how far away is that light- 
house? I’ve never been inside one ; what 
a monotonous life one must live there! 
think of it, the year round! 

“Not very exciting, certainly,” returned 
his friend ; “ it’s about a mile off, I should 
judge ; like to row over? Nice old Scotch 
couple over there ; Sandy Burns has been 
on that island fifteen years, and likes it.” 

“Possible! Well, yes, I really would 
jike to go up on top,” said Arthur, light- 
ing another cigar. 

“ Well, the men are going over to Bree- 
port at five; we can let them drop us at 
the island, and stop at nine on their way 
back to the ship for us.” 

“A greed ; I’m ready whenever they are,” 
and Arthur looked over toward the tall, 
gray obelisk of a tower, and wondered 
again how any one could exist fifteen 
years in such a lonely spot. Two weeks 
aboard ship had tired him. 

Time had not been speeding on happy 
wings with Mr. Arthur Phillips during 
his exile. He had come to see in his 
sober moments that he had behaved most 
unfairly toward the woman he loved. He 
should have remembered her youth, and 
that it was natural she should prefer 
youth. He thought now he had been un- 
kind, and most ungenerous and cruel. 
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He was over-cautious. He feared to be 
trifled with, and he doubted what she so 
plainly confessed to him in every action. 
A man may be noble enough to be trust- 
ing, and not jealous; but he can at the 
same time be ungenerous and harsh in 
his judgment of her he loves. No; Mr. 
Arthur Phillips did not find the rest and 
comfort he hoped for exactly in the life 
of a “jolly Jack Tar.” 

Just before sundown, Lieutenant 
Murry and his friend were rowed over 
and left at the light-house by the sailors 
who were ordered to stop for them on 
their return from Breeport. Margaret 
Burns was out alone among her plants in 
the little garden on the west side of the 
island when the two men landed. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Burns,” said 
Lieutenant Murry. “Has Sandy gone 
aloft already? I have brought a friend, 
Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Burns ; he wants to see 
the big light ; may he go up now?” 

“Yes, certainly; straight on up those 
steps, you can’t get lost, sir, there’s no 
other road,” laughed Margaret, as she 
pointed to the perforated iron stairs that 
led to the tower. 

“No, you can’t switch off anywhere, 
Arthur, and so if you’ll excuse me, I will 
remain down here with Mrs. Burns until 
you return: I’ve been up a couple of times, 
and it takes a fellow’s breath.” 

Arthur went on up alone. The stairs 
were somewhat steep and tiresome, but at 
intervals there were deep-seated windows 
where one could sit and rest; these win- 
dows were on alternating sides of the 
tower, and looked out on naught but sky 
and sea on one side, while there were 
glimpses of land to be seen as well on the 
other, a sort of revolving view of sea and 
shore. 

Upon reaching the top, he found Sandy 
at his post making ready to light the 
great huge blazing lamps. He intro- 
duced himself, and said Mrs. Burns had 
told him to walk up. Sandy appeared a 
little discomfited at first, but soon was 
eloquently explaining the details of his 
work, the amount of oil burned, the dis- 
tance the light shone out at sea, and so 
on. Suddenly Arthur heard a girl’s voice 
singing softly outside: it seemed near, and 
yet where? The voice was low and 
sweet, and the words floated in clearly: 
“Douglas, come. back to me, tender and true.” 

Arthur looked at his companion curi- 





ously. Sandy colored and talked louder. 
He did not know what todo. He was 
not equal to the situation. He couldn’t 
send the young man down, and Miss 
Nettie would be so angry and displeased 
if she knew any one should see her up 
there. It was certainly an unfortunate 
occurrence. But the gentleman was not 
to be talked out of a natural curiosity. 
He went to the door that led out on to 
the narrow balcony surrounding the 
tower, and said: 

“There must be a fine view out here.” 
Then he stepped out and walked round to 
the other side. 

For a moment there was a dead silence; 
then a rustle of skirts, then: 

“Mr. Phillips!” and a whole gamut of 
astonishment, surprise, almost terror was 
in the voice, and Nettie looked as though 
she saw a ghost. 

Arthur stood transfixed. He could 
not believe himself awake. 

“You! Here!” he began; then com- 
ing closer, he went on in a hurried, im- 
passioned tone, “Can you ever forgive 
me? When I tell you that I love you, 
that I have been on the verge of despair 
ever since I spoke so brutally to you, 
treated you so unkindly, that I am an 
unhappy, distracted man, but that I love 
you with all my heart and soul, Nettie, 
can you forgive me?” 

How strange it seemed! Was she 
dreaming that Douglas had come back 
to her, tender and true? She looked 
away to the west; the sun was setting, 
and a glare of crimson flushed her cheek 
and brow with a rosy light. She turned 
her eyes seaward ; the tide was coming in; 
there was only sea and sky, and her and 
him, in all the world. 

“Nettie, do not despise me ; I beg your 
forgiveness ; I love you.” 

Sandy put his head outside the door 
now ; he heard the gentleman speaking to 
Miss Nettie; something must be done. 
He came out, looking utterly woe-begone. 

Miss Ward turned toward him. 

“Sandy,” said she, putting her hand on 
Arthur’s arm as she spoke, “ this is a very 
dear friend of mine, Arthur Phillips. 
We will stay up here a while, and see 
the sunset. Tell Margaret I will come 
down presently.” 

“All right, Miss Nettie. I’m glad you’re 
not displeased. I was afraid maybe a 
stranger coming so suddenly upon you—” 
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“No, I am not displeased,” interrupted 
Nettie, with a rare, sweet smile; “ it is ‘all 
right,’ as you say,” and Sandy went on 
down, whistling, feeling relieved at the 
finale to what he feared was a grievous 
mistake. 

Later, when the lovers came slowly 
down the stairs, and there was a partial 
explanation of affairs given to the three 
awaiting some account of matters, in spite 
of them asserting it was the sunset they 
staid to see, there was more than the 
brilliantest dyes of sunshine upon their 
illuminated faces, for there shone in their 
happy eyes “the light that never was on 
land or sea, a consecration !” 


FROM MISS ANNETTE WARD TO MRS. ELIZABETH 
MAYNARD. 


Philadelphia, May 23, 1882. 

My dear Elizabeth: 1 congratulate you with 
all my heart. IJ never dreamed, though, that 
you would marry again when I used to joke 
with you about it; but I am ever so glad that 
you are going to, for—for—a reason! You see 
I am back in the city again: quarantine agreed 
with me famously: I never felt so well or so 
happy in all my life. I am just dying to see you, 





for I can only ¢e/i you all I have to say; a letter 
never would do it justice, and so, Queen Eliza- 
beth, your devoted subject will come down to 
the shore to see you next week, and will then 
astonish you with a state secret! I am told 
Mr. Arthur Phillips is to be there next week 
also. We are good friends again. Please for- 
get all I said about him in my last. I didn’t 
mean a word of it all the time—but I must save 
the rest to tell you. Good-bye. Your affection- 
ate and happy Nettie. 





FROM ARTHUR PHILLIPS TO MR. LESTER GRANT. 


Philadelphia, May 23, 1882. 

My Dear Grant: Accept my heartiest congrat- 
ulations. You have chosen one of the loveliest 
of women to be your wife. I always admired 
Mrs. Maynard, and, with your permission, shall 
continue to admire her as Mrs. Grant. You 
notice I say “one of the loveliest of women,” for 
I must tell you that I have selected the only 
other one in the world to be my wife. Where 
did I find her? Well, we were together in 
quarantine, both affected with the same disease; 
we tried the homeopathic remedy “like cures 
like,” and found itacure. I will be down with you 
next week, and we will talk over our happiness 
together. By the by, if any one asks you again 


if Miss Nettie Ward is engaged to young Lyons,- 


you may tell them decidedly “ no,” for she’s en- 
gaged to be married to your hnmble and happy 
servant, ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 


AMELIA ABBEY. 





THE VISION. 





The vision was that of a worn-out man 

Who had failed through life in every plan; 

Whose trembling steps, and whose thin, white 
hairs 

And furrowed brow spoke of worldly cares; 


And he rang the changes once again 

On the sorrowful words “It might have been.” 
Through a mist of tears and the vale of years, 
What he is, and he might bave been, appears; 
Had the serpent coiled in the glass revealed 
The sting that the sparkling wine concealed? 
Had he stopped to think, as it touched his tongue, 
Of the sword that over the wine-cup hung, 
With a sharper edge, by a weaker thread, 

Than the one that hung o’er the courtier’s head ? 
But the buoyant heart of the youth was strong; 
And the siren sang so sweet a song, 

And the rainbow hues of pleasure gave 

So fair a coloring to the wave, 

That he launched his barque on the sunny tide, 
In his wealth of health and his strength of pride: 
If a still small voice fell on his ear 

With its warning words, he did not hear; 


For the tempter’s tongue was never still, 
And there came no fear of future ill 


As he drifted down the stream of time 
Without a thought of the truth sublime 





That wine a mockery was, and they 

Who yielded to it became a prey 

To all the evils that in it lay— 

To horrors that words could not portray. 

So the years went on ere life’s goal was won, 
And the hopes of his youth died one by one. 
The love that could charm from common harm 
Dropped off, and his heart took no alarm. 
The friends of his earlier years were lost, 

Yet he still on the waves uf wine was tost, 
And he only thought, if he thought at all, 
Of the drink that hastens the drunkard’s fall, 
Till his trembling steps and quivering lips 
Were the seal and sign of life’s eclipse. 

And here at the end of life he stands 

Awake to the work of his own hands; 

And ringing the changes once again 

On the sorrowful words, “It might have been.’ 
Had he only listened in his youth 

To the words of wisdom and of truth, 

And walked in the path of temperance. 

And stood up to battle in its defence, 

Health and wealth and a well-earned fame 
Would then have waited upon his name, 

And the love that brings a sweet repose 


Would have been his until life’s close. 
WS: B. 
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UP IN THE GREENWOOD TREE. 





( Continued.) 


While Robin’s wounded rival, Mr. Bob 


One quick, terrified glance, and Tom 


O’Lincoln, was being carried home on a | Tortoise-shell knew that his game was up. 


litter of birch bark and a thistle-down 
pillow, Robin was hurrying still farther 
trom the scene of combat, with sweet 
Jenny Wren pressed against his wildly- 
beating heart. She had not yet recovered 
from the fright and horror of that awful 
moment, when she beheld her lover doing 
battle with his deadly foe. Happy 
Jenny! She did not know the danger 
that threatened him now. 

As Robin turned the south-west corner 
of the dairy, he felt a cold shiver run upand 
down his back, for birds have a kind of 
second sight that warns them of approach- 
ing danger. Some folks say this is why 
you never can get near enough to put salt 
on their tails, though you sneak up ever 
so slyly. 

At all events, Robin’s fears were well 
grounded. He looked up, and, for an 
instant, he stared death in the face. 
There, slyly hiding in the long grass, 
crouched Tom Tortoiseshell, the awful 
‘at-monster who went about seeking what 
birds he might devour! He was all 
bunched up in a heap, his tail was slowly 
moving from side to side, his teeth, lately 
sharpened on young bird bones, stood out 
like so many horrid spikes, his greenery- 
yallery eyes were fixed upon Robin with 
ahungry glare. It was an awful moment. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!” cried Robia, falling back a step with 
one wing upon his sword. 

It was too late to retreat. A moment 
more, and ail would have passed, when 
suddenly there arose an awful, deafening 
clatter.. From out of the kitchen where 
Master Teddy was amusing bimself at the 
expense of his dog, came a yelping, terri- 
fied animal with a tin can tied to its tail. 
Across the back yard it tore, hurrying 
and scurrying along, the tin can rattling 
in the rear, and the air resounding with 
hideous yells. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Master Teddy, 
\hose mamma was away (or he wouldn’t 
have been engaged in such cruel sport, 
you may be sure). “Hi, Lil! Look at 
Fido!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





There would be no birds for him that 
evening: his mortal enemy was on the 
war-path. 

By pure, blind luck, Fido Bow-wow 
came dashing across the back yard right 
in the direction of Tom ‘Tortoiseshell, 
who cast one look of baffled rage at Robin, 
and fled on all fours. 

Past the dairy like a flash of lightning 
the two animals sped. Robin caught his 
breath, and leaned up against the stone 
wall. 

“ Saved—thank goodness!” he cried in 
trembling tones. “ Mercy! What an 
escape that was!” 

He did not tarry a moment longer than 
necessary. The dew had begun to collect 
in the violet cups, and he emptied one 
over Jenny’s face. It revived her in- 
stantly. She gave one sweet, fluttering 
sigh, and looked up in her lover’s face. 

“ Robin, dear Robin!” she whispered, 
softly. “Are you safe?” 

“ Perfectly!” he answered, with seem- 
ing confidence. “ That scoundrel, O’Lin- 
coln, got the worst of it. But how are 
you feeling, love? Are you able to fly? 
I do not think it is wise for us to linger 
here.” 

“Qh, I feel quite strong,” Jenny said, 
sweetly, “now that I know you are safe.” 

“Then let’ us go at once,” Robin ad- 
vised ; and slipping one wing around her, 
he soared with her into the upper air, and 
they were soon safe back in the green- 
wood tree. 

They found poor Mrs. Redbreast still 
sitting up, though it was long past her 
bed-time. The poor thing had the hys- 
terics, for the news of the duel had al- 
ready reached her. 

“QO, Robin!” she wailed, “fly! fly! 
This is no place for you. Constable 
Woodpecker has been here twice to arrest 


you. Go, lentreat you. Hide yourself 
somewhere. If Bob dies, you will be 
hung.” 


“Well, let them hang me,” he an- 
swered, with flashing eyes. “I have only 
done what any honest fellow would have 
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done under the circumstances. I will be 
no fugitive from justice.” 

“Oh, you foolish, foolish, birdling!” 
sobbed his mother. “ You will bring 
down my gray feathers with sorrow to the 
grave!” 

“ Robin—dearest !” urged Jenny, with 
tears in her bonnie eves, “Do not stay! 
Every moment is precious. Fly-—for my 
sake, Robin! ” 

“For your sake,” he said, relenting, 
and kissing her tenderly, “but not for my 
own. I fear nothing for myself, not even 
death.” 

There were only a few moments left to 
get his baggage ready, but Jenny helped 
Mrs. Redbreast pack his valise ; and kiss- 
ing them both fondly, he flew away 
through the deepening twilight. 

Away he sped through the gathering 
shadows, over the meadows and through 
the glenwood, till he reached the borders 
of Placid Lake, where, in the most aristo- 
cratic section of that elegant retreat, dwelt 
Robin’s uncle, Mr. King Fisher—a landed 
proprietor, with an amiable wife and two 
of the cutest little twin birdlings you ever 
saw ! 

“Dearest uncle!” Robin cried, as he 
flung himself upon Mr. King Fisher’s 
breast, and faltered out the story of his 
flight, and its cause, “May I hide my- 
self for a brief season in this tranquil 
abode? May I find an asylum here in 
the roots of your fir tree?” 

“Dear Robin, make yourself at home,” 
his uncle answered.“ Wife, get him some 
supper! Ah! but you don’t like our fare. 
We've just been supping off of young black 
bass. I will see if I can’t get you some 
canned caterpillars at the grocery. Make 
yourself comfortable, Robin, and stay as 
jong as it suits your convenience.” 

With a sigh of content, Robin laid 
aside his baggage, and followed his aunt 
up to the nursery where the twins were. 
One of these pretty little creatures was 
not very well, in consequence of having 
a fish-bone in its throat, but still Robin 
tound them very bright and entertaining. 

“ How thanktul I ought to be,” he mur- 
mured, “ for such a place of refuge !” 

Meanwhile, all was anxiety up in the 
greenwood tree. 

When morning dawned, and it was 
noised about that Robin Redbreast had 
left for parts unknown, great was the 
chagrin of the O’Lincolns, 





“Confound him!” muttered Bob. “He 
has gotten the best of me this time ; but 
Tl be even with him yet.” 

Mr. Bob O’Lincoln was confined to his 
nest for some time. His wound was seri- 
ous, though not fatal, and he required 
constant attention. He was troubled very 
much with wakefulness, and as some one 
of the O’Lincolns always sat up with him, 
they often talked the whole night long, 
greatly to the annoyance of their neigh- 
bors. 

Poor Mrs, Redbreast was quite seri- 
ously ill in consequence of her troubles, 
and this chatter disturbed her particu- 
larly. It wason this account that Jenny 
wrote the following note to Mrs. O’Lin- 
coln : 

“Tur Greenwoop Tres, June 17, 18— 

“Dean Mapam: I regret to say that Mrs. 
Redbreast is sadly annoyed by the conversations 
held in your son’s room during the night; and 
on account of her delicate health, I venture to 
ask that they cease. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Jenny WREN.” 

This little note was written on a cream- 
colored rose leat, folded three-corner wise, 
and delivered by little Tom Tit, a small 
birdling whom Mrs. Redbreast kept to 
run errands. When Mrs. O’Lincoln re- 
ceived it, she flew into a violent passion. 

“The impudent young hussy!” she 
screamed, as she gave the note into her 
son’s hands. “Cease our conversations! 
I'd like to see myself! Humph! Tl 
talk all the more for this—yes, I will! 
I'll ask my friends to a cup of mountain 
tea, and we'll give them something to 
complain of—that we will!” 

Bob crushed the note under his heel, 
and ground his bill with rage. 

“ She dares to write thus to my mother!” 
he muttered. “The Redbreasts shall pay 
for this. We'll make it lively for them. 
And just wait till Grandfather O’Lincoln 
dies! He can’t last much longer. They 
say he had another stroke yesterday ; and 
when he dies, J shall be an heir, too. 
Then we'll see which will win, Mr. Robin 
or I. Qh, if I were only well now!” 

Mrs. O’Lincoln carried out her threat 
entirely. Out of pure spite, she took te 
sleeping all day and talking all night, 
and so great was the disturbance raised by 
her and her friends that the greenwood 
tree was almost uninhabitable. 

“Jenny. dear,” said Mrs. Redbreast, 
frettully, “hadn’t we better send for Robin 
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to come home?’ Bob is well now, and I 

think it would be safe for Rubin to come 

back. These O’Lincolns nearly drive me 

frantic. Weshall be obliged to have them 
ut out, or indicted as a nuisance.” 

“Oh, don’t get into any trouble with 
them!” Jenny cried. “They are such 
mean, wicked people.” But she sat down 
gladly, and wrote to her “dear, dearer, 
dearest” Robin, who was hiding way in 
another county, to come home. 

He arrived three days later, and grew 
very angry when he heard how disagree- 
able the O’Lincolns had made themselves. 

“But there is no use of quarreling, 
mother,” he said, wisely. “It is much 
better to try mild measures. I will write 
Bob a friendly letter, and see if we can’t 
accomplish something in that way.” 

“Well, you may if you like,” said Mrs. 
Redbreast, doubtfully, “ but Z don’t think 
it'll do any good. Bob will be proud as 
a peacock now. His grandfather died 
this morning, and left him the whole of 
that cherry tree at the foot of the yard.” 

“Indeed! Well, I’m glad of it,” said 
Robin, generously. “They were poor 
enough, dear knows! I only hope they 
will go there to live.” 

So he sat down, and wrote with a hum- 
ming-bird quill a kind letter, congratu- 
lating Bob on his good luck, and making 
him an offer of friendship. 

This dispatched, he sat down on a twig, 
with his wings about Jenny, and began 
to talk of their wedding-day. 

“TI do wish you'd be married right off!” 
said Mrs. Redbreast, nervously. “* I shall 
never be happy till you are united.” 

It was just as she said this that the 
kitchen-door opened, and Master Teddy’s 
father, with another giant, young and 
handsome, with a soft brown moustache, 
stepped out onto the back porch. 

“That is the tree,” said the elder gen- 
tleman, pointing to the ancestral domain 
of the Redbreasts. “It’s a fine old for- 
rester, and I hate to cut it down!” 

“What a pity!” cried the young man 
with the brown moustache, looking up 
into the leafy branches. “It’s such a 
splendid old fellow!” 

“ Yes,” resumed the other, regretfully, 
“I’m sorry; but there’s no help for it. It 
is just full of birds. I think there must 
be hundreds in it, and every morning 
they make such a racket, we can’t sleep 
at all after day-break. That’s our room 





there with the bay window in it. You'd 
be astonished to hear how much noise the 
birds do make. Lilian don’t want the 
tree cut down, but we can’t be annoyed 
in this way. Would you like to see my 
cherries, Henry? They are doing finely.” 

The young man took a parting look at 
the greenwood tree, and followed the elder 
gentleman down the gravel walk. 

The Redbreasts, who had heard every 
word of this conversation, sat as if turned 
to stone. Utter ruin stared them in the 
face. The greenwood tree was to be cut 
down, and Kobin would be thrown upon 
the world penniless, and without any 
means of support ! 

“Tt is all on account of those O’Lin- 
colns!” cried Mrs. Redbreast, as she burst 
into a violent fit of weeping. “And they 
just did it on purpose, too! They’ve 
made all the noise and confusion them- 
selves, and I think—boohoo!— it’s just— 
boo-hoo!—too mean for anything—boo- 
hoo-v0-00 !”” 

Robin was very pale. 

“Our only hope depends upon inducing 
them to keep quiet,” he said, slowly, “ and 
that we can never do by calling them 
hard names.” 

“No,” Jenny added, slipping her wing 
in Robin’s. 

“(Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear.’ 
“We must try to win them over by kind- 
ness.” 

Robin smiled at her. 

“You are a good girl, Jenny,” he 
whispered. ‘Come out and take a walk 
with me on the mansard roof. I want to 
think over our difficulties, and I want to 
talk to you.” 

The sun was shining brightly as they 
walked up and down the roof together. 

“Jenny, dear,” said Robin with deep 
emotion, “do not think that I do not un- 
derstand all that this calamity means. A 
few days or weeks, perhaps, and I may 
be a beggar. I may not have any home 
to offer you, and, such being the case, 
I would not be so selfish as to bind you to 
an engagement made when I was the heir 
to a million. Dearly as I love you, I 
will give you up sooner than condemn 
you toa lite of drudgery. You are free 
as the air, and may marry whom you 
like.” 

“Robin!” she cried, indigaantly. “Is 
it possible that you think me so mean! 
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Have I not told you that I love you, and 
not your fortune? I would rather live 
with you in the lowest shrub that grows, 
than marry any other, though he owned 
a whole orchard!” 

Robin caught her to his heart and 
kissed her fondly. 

“My true-hearted Jenny!” he mur- 
mured. “But are you sure you will 
never regret it?” 

“Never!” she answered, firmly. 

“T will try to make you happy,” Robin 
said, brokenly. “Dear Jenny, I can bear 
anything, if you are only true to me.” 


The sun was going down when they re- | 


turned home, and found Mrs. Redbreast 
hopping around the supper table in quite 
a cheerful mood. 

“Oh, Robin,” she cried. 
be right yet. See what your cousin Bob 
has sent you!” And she held up to view 
a luscious ox-heart cherry in a beautiful 
walnut-shell dish with a card attached to 


“It may all 





Esq., and his compliments: Accompany- 
ing it was the following note: 

My Dear Cousin Robin: I sincerely regret our 
late quarrel, and am willing to make it up, 
From the bottom of my heart, I forgive you all 
the injury you have done me. As a peace-offer- 
ing, pray accept this cherry which was grown 
on my new estate. 

With warm regard, yours, etc., 


Bos O’LiNcoLN. 

“Hurrah!” cried Robin. “The victory 
is won. The Greenwood tree is safe!” 

“Tsn’t it lovely, though?” said Mrs. 
Redbreast, holding up the cherry for him 
to admire. 

“That it is!” answered Robin, gayly, 
taking a bite to try it; but he had no 
sooner swallowed it ere he felt a strange 
giddiness come over him. “Why, I 
wonder what’s the matter with me?” he 
cried, “I feel so queer!” 

Even as he spoke, he swayed forward, 


| and sank helplessly into Jenny’s wings. 


The ox-heart cherry was poisoned with 


it, bearing the name of B. O’Lincoln, | Paris green. 


(To be Continued.) 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Come back from the shoreless past, 

Thou sad-eyed demon, thought; 
Fold thy tired wings and rest, 

Leave the weary chains unwrought, 
Let the severed memories fall 

Like echoes from broken strain; 
Links of sweetness scattered 

That nothing can join again. 


Come back, and leave the flowers 
On the sepulchres, where they lie; 

And we'll sit and watch in the twilight 
The shadows floating by ; 

We'll watch the clouds, as they deepen 
From crimson to dusky brown; 

And the stars their bright watch keeping 
Over yon dim old town. 


The rising moon, on the water 

Flinging diamond dust from the east; 
And the evening, calm and tender, 

Is filling the valleys with peace. 





And a ship, ‘neath the craggy headland, 
Just tipt with the pale moonlight, 

Is passing away like a phantom 
Of memory into the night. 


Church bells are tolling softly, 
And the lingering echoes vie 

In the purple mountains holy, 
With a fleeting spirit reply ; 

Ahd up through the open casement 
There cometh a sound of the sea, 

Whispering dreams of childhood 
That often come back to me. 


That often come back in the twilight, 
Like tones from a brighter land, 
As the soft, sweet wind caresses 
My brow with invisible hand. 
Oh, weary and passionate longings 
For home, will ye never cease? 
When will the pearl gates open, 
And the angels whisper peace? 
S. H. W. 
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HAVE A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, AND A GOOD ONE. 


Order is looked upon more as a duty 
than as a luxury, but it is a great deal of 
both. If you have a good place for each 
thing, and a habit of keeping it there, you 
have and give comfort the value of which 
cannot be estimated. Scarcely anything 
saves heart-burnings in a family more 
than this, though seemingly quite secon- 
dary; and besides being able to get 
promptly what is called for, and so to 
avoid a nervous rasping to one’s self and 
others, the very aspect of order has a 
power for cheerfulness and happiness, 
even to those who are themselves utterly 
disorderly. I learned this by experience 
when my little sisters used to come in 
from school and rejoice in the orderly sit- 
ting-room, which they had left in con- 
fusion, almost with the same sort of 
creature consolation which they found in 
its warmth after the cold walk; and yet 
to make it orderly we had voted in an 
ungainly desk, and voted out some of our 
prettiest knicknacks. 

Don’t make your order too minute, and 
have too many wheels inside of wheels. 
There was some sense in the self-gratula- 
tions of the man who “could find any- 
thing so easily in his trunk—just took 
acane and stirred till it came to the top.” 
His stirring hardly could have taken as 
much time as the process by which my 
old colored Sunday-school scholar got her 
Testament when a verse was suddenly 
called for during the lesson. She felt for 
her reticule key, unlocked the bag, locked 
it again, replaced the key, and then had 
to repeat the whole, discovering that her 
spectacles were still in that inaccessible 
region. At last, after fumbling them out 
of their case, she was ready for action ; 
unless indeed she decided that it was best 
to put the case back. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, is en- 
tirely consistent with keeping a good 
many things tossed loosely in the same 
place, provided it is not a dim cavern, 
and that they are somewhat of the same 
size. The best and most time-saving 
order often presents a less orderly appear- 
ence inside of drawers and closets than 
some strict people approve. 

_ And yet when one has very little space 
in which to put anything, a careful sub- 
division of it becomes very efficient. A 
great number of neckties, gloves, and 





what-not, cannot be conveniently kept in 
one unbroken bureau drawer; whereas, if 
that drawer be divided up by setting 
down into it half a dozen open pasteboard 
boxes, nearly as high as itself, three or 
four inches’ depth of even small articles 
can be kept in it with little trouble in 
finding them. 

A well-thought-out arrangement of all 
one’s effects facilitates so greatly the work 
of the months and years which follow, 
that we can well afford to give to it all 
the time it may consume, as the first step 
in forming a home of any permanence. 
Some people do not need to take this long 
time; their ideas are so prompt that a 
good place for each trifle suggests itself 
to them at the moment when they lift it 
out of the trunk, and they put it there 
with scarcely more delay than if only re- 
placing it in a familiar spot. But those 
so constituted are generally orderly by 
instinct, and it is to the slow-minded like 
myself that I am speaking. 

If you are of that class and are young 
and untrained, you will probably realize, 
if you stop and think, that you have filled 
some of the most convenient places with 
your most seldom used party clothes, or 
those for the next season; so that your 
shoes and your incessantly used common- 
place things have really no place at all, 
and have to be sought for painfully in the 
dark several times a day. 

Wisdom of arrangement, especially 
when it is for several people, requires a 
generalizing of most things on the basis 
of their practical uses. People are too 
apt to choose places for things because 
they look well there and fit in neatly; 
whereas, if every black woolen piece, for 
instance, in the house, not a scrap of a 
dress still in use, be tied up tight in a 
square of conspicuous calico, beggar 
handkerchief fashion, or in a bag, and set 
away most anywhere, the comfort of that 
one thing, in a household of economical 
ladies, is incalculable; the facing or trim- 
ming which they are always wanting is 
there, if it is anywhere in the house ; and no 
one can excusably destroy this order when 
once started, being so entirely simple. Thus 
it is, all through many of the most fre- 
quently used kinds of things. One place 
for all things of one sort, is the perfection 
of comfort, if that place be convenient. 
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This wise order is moreover a plain 
economy. <A piece of lining or of any 
material, kept where all can look for it 
without stopping to think, will be found 
when needed, and the buying of it saved; 
while to an ordinary memory that would 
have been impossible had such remnants 
been left here and there, or even kept 
twice as tidily in a dozen different places, 
for a dozen different good reasons. 

Merely putting things in rows is gener- 
ally a great assistance in attics and store- 
rooms. I stayed once at a large boarding- 
school where there was a crazy but 
wonderfully efficient cook ; and one of her 
freaks, as we regarded it, was that she 
arranged her numerous sauce-pans on the 
range like buttons on a card. I have 
often thought since, how skillful that 
really was; any one can see that if their 
order was at all logical and as far as 
possible the same day after day, how, 
without any cost of extra trouble, her 
whole morning’s stirrings and seasonings 
were simplified. Soin our lumber-room, 
the merely mechanical fact that our boxes, 
barrels, or trunks, are in rows along the 
walls, or in regular clumps, seems to cause 
us to learn their places quicker and more 
distinctly, in addition to the greater case 
of getting at them. But let the rows be 
a degree like the rows of books in a care- 
ful library, not according to size, but con- 
tents and the uses of the contents. 

Apart from this regular arrangement 
of the general household goods, let all the 
members of the family have individual 
places in which to keep their own things. 
It is easier even for them, and far easier 
for the mistress of the house. And for 
those who must be waited upon in this 
respect, men for instance, group each 
one’s possessions, particularly those about 
which they are anxious, in a place apart, 
so that a single sentence and glance ex- 
plains to them the arrangement, and fixes 
the mind in a comfortable sense that the 
things are all there and no doubt about 
it. Jt works like a charm. The boxes 
and bundles would fit far more smoothly 
into separate corners, but the owner would 
try to learn their whereabouts with a 
knowledge that he could never remember 
it, and that his property was virtually 
“gone from him” to parts unknown. 

By all means let a good light be possi- 
ble tor mingled lots of odds and ends, and 
keep the dark regions for those things 





which you can really, according to the 
old boast, find in the dark, big, distinet 
things. The opposite plan is often pur- 
sued, the “glory hole,” for insignificant 
possessions, being the darkest corner in 
the house, and the most inaccessible; so 
that stern moral courage and a lamp are 
required in order to take a look in it. 

In each department, leave one good 
place empty, and let it be allowable in 
moments of haste to throw any sort of 
thing there; while it is understood that 
they must be noticed and put away at 
some more convenient season. 

Large, wide-mouthed bags are excellent 
receptacles for many sorts of garments or 
goods, for which moths and dust are to be 
feared, and squares to tie up, which will 
open out wide and flat, are still better for 
many others. Both these can be brought 
out from the dark or dust, and poured 
out comfortably on a clean bed or floor, 
so that your whole stock can be seen ata 
glance and poured back uninjured. A 
pasteboard box may be best of all. 

Often, satisfactory standing or stowing 
room, especially in our living-rooms, is 
entirely overlooked ; whereas, if our aim 
were simply to decorate, we might at once 
have noticed it. There are, perhaps, 
ledges which would hold books and 
baskets; I have seen a window-sill, ina 
very stylish house, thus used. Many a 
hanging shelf could be put up on the 
walls which would afford excellent ac 
commodations for our respectable looking 
small properties. A shallow box can be 
slipped under a bureau or bed which will 
hold a great deal; and if painted the 
same color as the furniture, and with a 
lifting lid, and a tag to pull it out by, will 
be not only easy to get at, but very decent 
looking, and indeed not apt to be noticed. 

We see that many makeshifts are possi- 
ble, but try hard that your order be as 
easy as it can be made; do not force 
yourself to invent too many peculiar re- 
ceptacles, especially perishable ones; have 
presses, and bureaus, and chests enough, 
if you can afford it. Each day is short; 
the unexpected interruptions, which are 
about the only thing to be pretty certainly 
expected, make it shorter; and it is a pitt 
ful waste of life to go on spending half as 
much time again every day in keeping 
the house tidy as would be spent, had you 
more room where to bestow your goods. 

MARGARET MEREDITH. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


PETROLEUM. 


Characters. 
AMINIDAB STANLEY. 
Mrs. STANLEY, Ais wife. 
ARAMINTHA Eve.ina Stanugy, his daughter. 
Pete STANLEY, his son. 
Emma Joy. 
Mary MAKEPEACE. 
Oup Mrs. Leum. 


SceNE I.— Curtain rises, disclosing mother 
and daughter sitting towards the front of 
the stage. Mother very hard of hearing, 
very poorly dressed, mending a stocking. 
Daughter, a would-be exquisite young 
lady, dressed in the height of fashion, 
with some delicate crochet work in her 
hand. Chignon on the top of her head ; 
dress dragging a yard behind ; rings on 
her fingers, rings in her ears; as much 
jewelry as she can crowd on her person. 
In short, a caricature of a fashionable 


young lady. 


Aramintha. I must have some money 
from some source or other! What can 
be the reason pa does not make his ap- 
pearance? He has been gone now more 
than four weeks. He promised if he had 
good luck to send us some money. I hope 
he won’t come home poorer than he went 
away! There’s my bonnet just come 
home—cost fifteen dollars! Nothing to 
pay the bill with! Oh! this tough work 
of keeping up appearances! There’s ma 
sits there as calm as a June morning; 
knows nothing of what I have to suffer 
day after day for the want of something 
handsome to wear. All my dresses begin 
to have a shabby appearance. That Miss 
Makepeace, who is visiting Emma Joy, 
looked at me the other day, when I called 
upon them, as if she thought [ wasn’t fit 
for her to wipe her feet on. How I hate 
the sight of her! I fixed up in all my 
hest clothes, wore all the jewelry ma and 
I had, put together—poor ma, she don’t 
care to wear ornaments, she says—then 
we sewed, ma and I, till twelve o’clock 
the night before, to get my old dress 
altered into a little more stylish form. 
After all our fussing, and stitching, and 
trimming, Miss Makepeace, with one look 
of her eye, took an inventory of every- 
thing I had on, from the crown of my 


— 
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head to the sole of my foot! I never felt 
so mean in my life; dressed all up in my 
best clothes, too! I wish I’d worn my 
calico dress and my old hat! (Puts her 
handkerchief to her eyes in a hysterical 
manner.) 

Mrs. Stanley. What’s the matter, Ara- 
mintha Evelina? 

Aramintha. I wish ma wasn’t so deaf, 
I'd tell her all about it. (To herself.) 
But then, if I could make her hear, what 
sympathy would she have for me? None 
at all. She thinks I’m the best dressed 
girl in town. (Mrs. Stanley looks in- 
quiringly, Aramintha screams)—Nothing 
particular. 

Mrs. Stanley. Pain in your ear? T'll 
put a little pain-killer on some cotton, 
dear, and you put it in your ear-holes. 

Araminthe. No, ma. nothing of the 
kind. (Soliloquizes.) There’s Pete! all 
he cares for is something to eat. He 
don’t care a fig what he tells people, to 
cut me up. Oh, dear me, “suz!” If pa 
don’t come home soon, what shall I do? 
There’s Doctor Cureall has invited me to 
the firemen’s dinner. I must have some- 
thing new to wear—and nothing to get it 
with! running into debt any deeper is 
out of the question. We owe everybody 
in town. (Speaking very loud:) Ma, 
where’s Pete? When those girls call, ma, 
keep him down stairs, will you? He 
mortifies me to death—he makes me feel 
bad. 

Mrs. Stanley. Hey! Where do you feel 
bad, dear? In your stomach? You must 
have some of Doctor Jackson’s bitters. 

Aramintha. Oh, dear! She hasn’t heard 
a word I’ve said. (Screaming in her ear.) 
Where is Pete? 

Mrs. Stanley. Gone down io the grist- 
mill after a bag of meal. 

Aramintha, Will you keep him out of 
the room if I have callers? He is so rude 
and coarse. 

Mrs. Stanley. The meal is coarse, I sup- 
pose. Yes—why? what of it? 

Aramintha. Sometimes it is next to an 
impossibility to make her hear, though 
Pete almost always makes her understand. 
There’s the door-bell! Those girls have 
come, I’ll bet! Ma, go down stairs, quick. 
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(Makes motion for her mother to go.) You 
look too shabby to be seen by callers, 
mending those everlasting old stockings! 
(Exit Mrs Stanley.) 
Enter Miss Makepeace and Miss Emma 
Joy, both plainly dressed in strong con- 
trast with Aramintha. 


Aramintha. Good-afternoon, ladies! 
Very happy to see you. Have some 
seats. 


Emma, It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? I 
hope it will be as pleasant when the fire- 
men have their levee. 

Miss Makepeace. I suppose that it will 
be quite an event in your quiet little 
village ? 

Aramintha. Yes, we are very dull here; 
nothing going on to interest one. Very 
few people here that I care to associate 
with. Mostly mechanics. 

Miss Makepeace. Ah! is that so? Ihad 
the impression there were a good many 
ecw characters here. There’s 

octor Cureall, Esquire Hardcase, and 
several yonng ministers, I can’t recall 
their names now, whom I have met since 
my stay at Mr. Joy’s. 

Emma. I don’t wonder you forget their 
names, there are so many of them. Mr. 
Comeout, the Unitarian minister; Mr. 
Stiffback, the Orthodox; Mr. Saveall, 
the Universalist; Mr. Goodman, the 
Methodist; Mr. Watermore, the Baptist 
—besides the Episcopal and Roman Cath- 
olic priests. Then there are six doctors 
besides Doctor Cureall; but then they 
are all married, with families (uninter- 
esting, of course, to us), and eight law- 
yers—seven besides Hardcase. So you 
see by counting, Miss Stanley, we have 
our full complement of professional men. 

Miss Makepeace. I suppose most of 
them are elderly, and not as agreeable as 
it they were young and unmarried? I 
met a very agreeable gentleman last even- 
ing. What was his name, Emma? 

Emma. Oh, Selwin. You know who 
he is, Aramintha? 

Aramintha. Yes. I think I have met 
him. I do not know him personally, He 
is a mechanic, I believe? 

Emma. Yes; he is foreman in Mr. 
Lane’s shop. He is very fine-looking, 
and, really, 1 believe Mary almost fell in 
love with him. 

Aramintha I don’t think he begins to 
compare with Doctor Cureall in good 
looks. Doctor Cureall is so graceful, and 





dresses in such exquisite taste; and then 
he has such lily-white hands. 

Emma. Oh, mercy me! How cap 
you think so? Dr. Cureall is nothing but 
a fop.. I don’t believe he measures more 
than half a yard round his waist; and 
that suit of moon-color that he wears! | 
don’t call that good taste. 

Miss Makepeace. That’s the fashiona 
ble amber color, Emma. 

Emma. I presume it is a fashionable 
color, but it isn’t real amber-color, not 
like any amber I ever saw. I’ve no 
doubt it’s the style, the “ fast” style, or he 
wouldn’t wear it; but it’s bright yellow, 
for all that. 

Miss Makepeace. How you do gossip, 
Emma. (Aside to Emma.) Perhaps Dr. 
Cureall is a particular friend of Miss 
Stanley’s. 

Emma. Hear me through, Miss Prim- 
rose—I was going to say, I think Cureall’s 
mutton-chop wiskers are irresistible. My 
heart actually goes pit-a-pat when I see 
him going up the steps of the church, 
dressed to kill, with that little willow cane 
flourished, with that pair of tight-fitting, 
moon-colored gloves, and that ae 
hat, which the least wind of heaven would 
knock off. 

Miss Makepeace. I believe she is in 
corrigible, Miss Stanley. I hope you 
understand her well enough to believe 
she doesn’t mean anything she says. 

Emma. I do mean what I say. I don’t 
think Cureall begins to be as good-looking 
as Selwin. 

Aramintha. Im sure I shouldn’t think 
of comparing such a refined, aristocratie 
gentleman as Doctor Cureall with a dirty 
mechanie. 

Emma (indignantly). That is no word 
to apply to Mr. Selwin, I can tell you. 
He is one of the best men we have in 
town. Father says he has great respect 
for him. Why, Miss Stanley, only think 
how long he took care of his old, bedrid- 
den father, and with what tenderness he 
provides for his lame sister. It required 
great patience to take such constant care 
of that querulous old man. And Mrs. 
Ball says she never heard him say one im- 
patient word to him; and when he died, 
he seemed to feel his death as deeply as 
if he had been no trouble at all, or ex- 
pense. His sister almosts worships him, 
and I don’t wonder. I know lots about 
him, and all to his credit. 
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Miss Makepeace. I should think you 
were quite in love with him. But I like 
his face; I like to study character in 
faces—and his seems to say that he could 
be capable of sacrificing his own personal 
ease and comfort for the good of others. 

Emma. He served through the whole 
war, sending home all his pay to his 
sister, except what would barely keep 
him ; wounded and in the hospital part 
of the time, too. 

Aramintha. 
enough, I suppose. 
quainted with him. 
ciated with mechanics. 
mechanic. 

Emma (aside). He gets his living by 
his wits. 

Aramintha. I have always had an in- 
stinctive repugnance to people engaged 
in manual labor. There is always a dis- 
agreeable odor about them. 

Miss Makepeace (aside). What a vain, 
silly, weak-brained thing she is! For 
mercy’s sake, let’s change the conversa- 
tion. I believe Doctor Knowmuch is 
considered as skillful as any physician 
you have here, if not the most so. 

Aramintha. Why, yes, perhaps so. 
But he is very disagreeable. He speaks 
s0 bluntly, and hurts one’s feelings so. 
Ma sent for him once, I remember, when 
Peter got a bean in hisnose. He wanted 
me to hold Pete’s head while he put the 
instrument into his nose. I told him I 
was perfectly inadequate to it. Then he 
became very angry, and told ma she had 
better put me into the kitchen to work, 
while she rested herself a little more, and 
perhaps I should get some nerve. Did 
you ever hear anything so impudent ? 

Emma. I suppose he is quite out- 
spoken, but, to change the conversation 
rather abruptly, how do you like the new 
style of bonnets? I see yours has come 
home. 

Aramintha. Oh, very much! They are 
exquiste little things. I ordered mine at 
Mrs. Chargehigh’sin Westland. Don’t you 
think the style sweet, Miss Makepeace ? 

Miss Makepeace. I must contess 1 do 
not, and also that the present style of 
ladies’ dress is simply ridiculous. When 
will American women learn to make and 
control their own fashions, and dress more 
for comfort and convenience, and less for 
display and extravagance? Isigh for the 
good old days of bonnets with crowns. 


Oh, he is a good man 
I am not at all ac- 
I never have asso- 
Pa never was a 





Aramintha. Ma has a bonnet she wore 
fifteen years ago that would just suit you, 
Miss Makepeace. Excuse me a moment, 
and I will find it, and show it to you. It 
is such an absurd shape. (Exit Aramin- 
tha.) 

Miss Makepeace. I had no idea she was 
such a vain creature, though I saw by her 
costume the other day she had a passion 
for dress. 

Emma. How ridiculously she is rigged 
up! and she imagines she is very refined 
and aristocratic, and looks down on real 
honest, hard-working people. 

Enter Aramintha. 


Aramintha. I cannot find it. I thought 
I knew just where it was. 

Enter Pete, talking very loud. 

Pete. Where’s mother? I’m hungry— 
I’m darned hungry—hain’t had anything 
to eat but a piece of Johnny-cake since 
morning. 

Aramintha. Why, Pete, how you do 
talk! (Rises, and says aside to Pete.) 
Don’t, Pete, there’s a good boy. These 
ladies hear every word you say. 

Pete. I don’t care. I’m hungry, and 
that’s a fact. 

Aramintha. (Aside to Pete.) Don’t say 
another word. I'll give you—lI’ll give 
you—(Puts her hand in her pocket.) 

Pete. What’ll you give, now? Say, 
what will you? Will you give a feller 
something good to eat? 

Aramintha. Yes, ~vhen they are gone. 
Hush! [Pll go down in the pantry in a 
minute. (Jo the ladies.) Brother Pete 
—he plays with the boys in the street so 
much it makes him boisterous and— 

Pete. ve raked and scraped the pan- 
try clean out, [say. There ain’t a mouth- 
ful there, and I’m so plaguy hungry. 

Aramintha. This is Miss Makepeace 
from Pennsylvania, where pa has gone, 
you know, Pete. Ma is down stairs, I 
guess; you can run right down, Pete. 

Pete. No, I won't. She ain’t down 
there: I’ve been down. (Zo Miss Make- 
peace, who has risen to go with Emma.) 
Did you see my father, and do you know 
whether he’s struck ile yet? That’s what 
we are waiting for. 

Miss Makepeace. I don’t know, my boy. 
A great many men are engaged in that 
business, but few of them meet with suc- 
me however. Do you go to school, my 

oy? 
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Pete. What’s the use of going to school 
when you are so tarnal hungry you can’t 
study? I see Bob Williams eating his 
breakfast on the door step, this morning 
—a pile of slapjacks so high, and didn’t 
the maple molasses run over ’’em? No, I 
guess not. By golly! how my mouth 
watered. I offered him four shingle nails, 
two fish hooks, and my jack-knife for ’em, 
but he wouldn’t trade; said he didn’t 
want to sell his vittels. 

Aramintha. Don’t believe a word he 
says, Miss Makepeace. QO, Pete, Pete! 
what stories you do tell. He likes to 
make people wonder at him. 

Miss Makepeace. I’ve no doubt of it; 
growing boys are always hungry. 

Pete. Don’t I wish pa would come 
home with twenty hundred dollars in his 
pocket! Tl bet I'd have one good din- 
ner. I’d have roast turkey, roast goose, 
roast chicken, roast shad, fried pickerel, 
fried trout, and cranberry sarse. Some- 
body rings the door-bell, Mint ; somebody 
wants “that little bill paid,” I s’pose. 
That’s the tune we dance to since pa went 
away. 

(Exit Miss Makepeace and Miss Joy, 
with the usual compliments exchanged.) 

Aramintha. Now, Pete, ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, telling over that 
stuff before those girls? Tl have you 
horsewhipped, if there’s a man big enough 
in town to do it. (Shakes him violently by 
the shoulder.) 

Pete. There ain’t one big enough. 
Lemme alone! (Struggling with her.) 

Aramintha. Pete Stanley, I’ll shake 
every bone out of your body. What do 
you mean, you good-for-nothing, bad 
boy? You tell lies; everybody knows it, 
too. : 
Pete. I can’t begin to lie with you. 
You tell the biggest lies of the two. I’ve 
made a rhyme! Wish before you speak! 
I wish pa would come home with fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of ile. 

Aramintha. I wish pa would come 
home and give you a sound thrashing. 
There—there—there! (Shakes him.) 

(Enter Mrs. Stanley, with a lot of jugs.) 

Mrs. Stanley. What’s the matter? Pete, 
what have you been doing? 

Aramintha, I shall die with mortifica- 
tion, I know I shall. 

Pete. A great many folks do. Look 
out, Mint, or you’ll lose your waterfall. 

Aramintha. That terrible boy! I know 





Em Joy will tell Dr. Cureall everything 
he has said. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
( Exit, erying.) 

Mrs. Stanley. What on earth possesses 
you, Pete? Why do you plague your 
sister so? 

Pete. I didn’t; she plagued me. 

Mrs. Stanley. You're a naughty boy. 

Pete (screaming in her ear). ?’maplaguy 
hungry boy. Can’t you give a starving 
fellow a mouthful to eat? What are you 
going to do with that row of jugs? 

Mrs. Stanley. Now, Pete, I want you to 
go down to Mr. Chester’s, and ask him to 
fill this jug with molasses, this with vine- 
gar, this with kerosene. Do you hear me, 
Pete? Then, when you come back sto 
at Eben Root’s, and ask Mrs. Root to fi 
this jug with milk. 

Pete. Yes marm; where’s the tin? 
(Takes out his empty wallet to show her he 
wants money. ) 

Mrs Stanley. Tell Mr. Chester he must 
charge it this time—I haven’t got any 


money. When your pa comes home, tell ~ 


him, he’ll pay. 

Pete. That is, take notice—if he hap- 
pens to strike ile. 

Mrs. Stanley. Tell Mr. 
charge the bill. 

Pete. Yes, yes. “‘Charge, Chester, 
charge! On, Stanley, on!’ were the last 
words of Mar-mion.” (Exit Pete and 
Mrs. Stanley.) 

(Enter Mrs. Leum, an oldish woman, 
dressed in the style of fifteen years ago. A 
mischief-making, gossiping woman, bad ex- 
pression on the face.) 

Mrs. Leum. There, I’ve knocked and 
knocked till I b’leeve I’ve cracked the 
nub on my parisol; so now, I’ll walk in 
and take a cheer. Any body to hum? 
Not a soul. Where on airth be all the 
folks gone? But I’ll have my pay if I 
stay here till Saturday night, now I tell 
you that. Let’s see, ten dollars and sixty- 
seven cents— 

(Enter Pete, with empty jugs. 


Chester to 


Sets them 


in @ row.) 
Mrs. Leum. Well, youngster, youre 
to hum. Where’s your folks gone? 


Where’s your pa and ma now? Will 
you please to say? 

Pete. Oh, pa has gone down South to 
—he’s a boring a hole in the ground. 

Mrs. Leum. A what? 

Pete. A boring a hole in the ground, 
and a throwing up the dirt. 
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Mrs. Leum. He'd a hit it if he’d a 
teok you with him, and chucked you 
inter the hole, you lazy, impudent feller, 
you! Go, call your marm. 

Pete. Now, Miss Leum, please be civil 
if you want to keep the right side of me. 

Mrs. Leum. Your father owes me ten 
dollars and sixty-seven cents. I’ve waited 
and waited, and dunned and dunned, till 
I won’t wait another minute. (Sets her 
parasol down so emphatically she snaps off 
the point.) There goes the nub—just as I 
expected—so much for this shiftless tamily. 
If I don’t get my pay to once, [ shall take 
off my bunnet, and stay and board it out; 
I won’t be cheated out of my due. 

Pete. I guess you'll have a gnawing 
in your stomach afore you’ve boarded 
here a week. I’ve got an awful clawing 
and gnawing here, | tell you. 

Mrs. Leum. I know what’ll cure that; 
take some mullen leaves. 

Pete. I know best what'll cure it: 
fried pork, and eggs, and baked potatoes. 

Mrs. Leum. Neow du tell. Hain’t 
you got nothing to eat in the house? 

Pete. Oh, yes, lots. I wish you could 
take a peek into our pantry! Oh, my! 
Three cold roast chickens stuffed, lots of 
mince pies, any quantity of plum cake to 
make your mouth water. Mother’s been 
expecting you. Take off your things, 
and make yourself to hum. 

(Enter Mrs. Stanley and Aramintha. 
Mrs. Stanley looks surprised, Aramintha 
scornful. The old woman meets their gaze 
with unflinching countenance.) 

Mrs. Leum. You see, Miss Stanley, 
I’m a making myself to hum. I’ve come 
for that little bill. I s’pose it will be 
mighty easy for you to pay it; you look 
flush around here. It’s ten dollars and 
sixty-seven cents. I believe this is the 
one hundred and sixty-fifth time I’ve 
dunned ye for it. 

Pete. Don’t you be sarcastical to my 
mother. If she warn’t hard of hearing, 
I'd send you out doors pretty quick. 

Mrs. Stanley. What dves she want, 
Pete? 

Mrs. Leum (sereams). I want what you 
owe me, I say. I’ve dunned and dunned. 
Mrs. Stanley bows respectfully.) Vd be 
ashamed if I couldn’t pay that little bill 
with all that jewelry hanging on my gal! 

Pete. She gets her jewelry cheap by 
the quart—seventy-five cents a quart. 

Aramintha. Shut up, Pete! What 
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are we coming to? Mrs. Leum, you must 
wait. We expect pa on every train now, 
and when he comes you shall be paid. 

Pete. That is, if the ile squirts out of 
that hole he’s digging in the ground. 

Mrs. Leum. Then your father has 
gone inter that shiftless business, has he? 
If he gits any ile, he’ll drink it up afore 
he gits home. He’s drinked up every- 
thing your grandpa left him. "Twas quite 
a harnsum property, folks say. 

Pete. That’s none of your business. 
Keep to the p’int; tell mother what you 
want. You will have to holler. 

Mrs. Leum. I want my pay for mak- 
ing six pair of pantiloons and tu vests. 
I’ve slaved long enough for ye. 

Mrs. Stanley. Is your husband sick, 
did you say? 

Mrs. Leum. Drat these deaf folks, I 
say. You never can make them know 
anything. (Zo Aramintha.) Why don’t 
you go to work a-doing something or 
nuther? ’Twon’t spile your beauty, | 
guess, to work a little. I work hard, and 
as to being cheated by such namby- 
pamby folks, I won’t. 

Aramintha. You use choice language, 
I must say. . 

Mrs. Leum. Hold your tongue, you 
rag-baby, you! Take them rings off, and 
go out a-washing; you ain’t too good, 
neow I tell you! 

Aramintha. Pete, for mercy’s sake, go 
to the station and see if you father has 
come on this train. This disagreeable 
old woman calculates to make herself a 
fixture here unless she’s paid. What a 
miserable old wretch she is! Bah! She’s 
absolutely horrid! 

Pete. If she wants to be a fixture here, 
Mint, we’ll drive her into the wall, and 
hang our old hats and overcoats on her. 

(Exit Pete, whistling cheerfully.) 

(Mrs. Stanley takes up each jug and 
shakes tt with a rueful expression.) 

Mrs. Leum. Them the jugs you keep 
your rum in? 

Aramintha. We don’t drink such vile 
stuff. 

Mrs. Leum. Your father drinks enough 
for all of ye. 

Aramintha. Mrs. Leum, we will not 
bear such atrocious impudence from you 
—unless— 

Enter Pete, jumping for joy. 

Pete. Pa’s come! pa’s come! 


hip, hurrah! 


Hurrah! 
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Aramintha. Where is he? Oh, I’m so 
glad! 

Mrs. Stanley. What is it, Pete? 

Pete. Here he comes! he’s struck ile. 
Glory! E pluribus Unum! He’s made 
a lot of money. Set the table, mother. 
Now Ill buy that string of sarsages, by 
golly! ( Waves the jugs frantically.) 

Mrs. Leum. I should think the fellow 
had a wasp a-stinging on him. Whata 
lyin’ boy he is. I don’t b’leeve a word 
on ’t. 

Enter Aminidab Stanley, with carpet-bag 
and valise. Aramintha clasps him round 
the neck. Pete hangs on to his coat-tails be- 
hind, Mrs. Stanley shakes his hands de- 
lightedly. Mrs. Leum watches them with a 
scowling face. 

Mr. Stanley. Well, how do you all do? 
It seems good to get home again, and I 
have got something here (putting his hand 
on his carpet-bag) that will make you all 
glad toseeme. I have had luck for once 
in my life, mother. You shall all have 
as handsome a present as you wish. 
Minty, you shall have the best silk dress 
that can be found in any store in town, 
and a gold watch, too. Mother, what'll 
you have? Pete, what do you want? 

Pete. I should like something to eat, 
pa, first, and then I should like that New- 
foundland pup down to Sparter’s. 

Aramintha. O pa! I do so need a dia- 
mond ring. Now you'll buy me one, 
won’t you? 

Mrs. Stanley. Pete, go out and get some- 
thing for supper; your father is hungry. 

Pete. Yes, mother! Hurrah! hurrah! 
See that roll of bills in pa’s hand! That’s 
what makes the mare go. 

Aramintha. O pa! do pay that detest- 
able old woman, and get her out of the 
house. 

Mr. Stanley. How much is your bill, 
madam ? 

Mrs. Leum. Oh, I’m in no hurry. I 
thought I’d just run in and see your folks 
a little while in a neighborly way. Take 
your own time, Mr. Stanley. 

Pete. Pay her up, dad. This is the one 
hundred and sixty-fifth time she says she 
asked you for it, and she said if you 
struck ile you’d drink it up afore you 
got home. 

Mr. Stanley. Y'm a temperance man 
now, Mrs. Leum. I’ve seen the evil 
effects of— 

Peie. Drinking lamp ile. 





Mr. Stanley (holds the bill). Ten dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. There’s twelve 


dollars. (Handing her the bill.) That 
will pay you, interest and all. 
Mrs. Leum. Thank’ee, sir! You are 


a gentleman, that’s alwus used me well, 
and you've got a pooty family. Good- 
afternoon! Ef you have got any little 
tailoring you want done, I am the woman 
to do it well and cheap. Gvod-day, Mr. 
Stanley; good-day, Miss Stanley; good- 
day, Miss Minty. 

Pete. Here, you forgot me; you may 
say, if you please, to me, “Good-afternoon, 
Master Petroleum”—that’s what vou are 
so polite to. My stars, how beaming she 
is! (Exit Mrs. Leum.) 

Mr. Stanley. Now, Pete, go out into 
the highways and byways, collect together 
all my creditors, high and low, and bring 
them in. Every one shall be paid to the 
uttermost farthing before I sleep. 

(Exit Pete.) 


(Mrs. Stanley and Aramintha stand in _ 


delightful wonder by the table, while Mr. 
Stanley makes futile attempts to count his 
money—a huge pile of greenbacks.) 

(Enter Pete.) 

Pete. They will all meet you, they 
say, this evening, at the “Spread Eagle.” 
They want to know what you'll have to 
drink. They’ll stand treat to the best in 
the market, they say. 

Mr. Stanley. Go back and tell them, 
Peter, that I will take nothing but cold 
water. (Bringing his fist down on the 
table.) Tell them I have taken a pledge 
to taste not, touch not, any kind soever of 
intoxicating drink. I owe in great part 
my good fortune to this pledge; that 
from this time, with the help of God, it 
shall never pass my lips as a beverage; 
and that if they meet me to-night to re- 
ceive their just dues, and wish to drink to 
my health, it must be in cold water. Tell 
them I am likewise a friend of prohibition. 
But stop, I am charging you with too 
much; that I can tell them myself. 
Here, Pete, take this money and your 
mother’s orders for whatever she wishes 
you to buy, and we'll have a merry supper 
together. Come, mother; come, Minty ; 
let us go down stairs and count our money 
where we shall not be disturbed. 

(Exit Mr..and Mrs. Stanley and Minty.) 

(Pete advances to the front of stage and 
repeats these verses, impromptu, holding the 
roll of greenbacks.) 
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“Mid pleasures and palaces,” 
And there I have been some; 
There’s nothing like the joy to see 
The spirting of Petroleum. 


“The day was dark, and sad, and dreary,” 
But what of that? now pa has come 
With fifteen hundred thousand strong 
Made clear in old Petroleum. 


“The shades of night were falling fast,” 
And Ma and Mint locked awful glum; 
And debts were large; but now they’re paid 
With greenbacks from Petroleum. 





There’s sister Mint, so awful proud, 
Before pa made this wondrous sum; 

I guess ’twill be too much for her,— 
She’ll burst with this Petroleum. 


She’ll deck herself with rings and things, 
And buy all sorts of “‘ fiddle-de-dum ;” 

And turn up her nose at lads like me, 
Because of pa’s Petroleum. 


But I must go. Good-night, good-night! 
I thank you, sir, I thank you “mum,” 
For kindly hearing our Charade— 
We call its name Petroleum, 





ART IN WASHINGTON. 


WARD’S MARBLE OF W. W. CORCORAN. 


The Corcoran Gallery is recognized as 
the head centre of artin Washington. Its 
galleries are looked to for the latest gems, 
either purchased or on exhibition, and 
the close of 1883 finds exhibited there 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward’s marble bust of Mr. 
Corcoran. It was modelled nearly two 
years since, and was executed for a niche 
in the vestibule of the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum here, the recipient of a forge 
share of Mr. Corcoran’s wide range of 
charities, where it will be installed on his 
85th birthday, December 27th. 

Mr. Ward, after placing before the peo- 
ple of New York his statue of Washing- 
ton, has thus sent to the metropolis of that 
name this enduring iikeness of one who has 
done so much to beautify it with art, and 
bless it with benevolence. At present the 
bust is exhibited in the Greek Slave room, 
on one side of the north door, and just op- 
posite is Caiverly’s marble bust of the late 
Dr. J. C. Hall, once President of the 
Board of Trustees of the gallery, and Mr. 
Corcoran’s closest friend, and it is to be 
placed at the entrance to the Children’s 
Hospital, to which Dr. Hall left a princely 
bequest, after doing so much to create the 
institution. It is pleasant thus to notice 
how in the careers of these two life-long 
friends the interests of art and practical 
charity have been blended. 

Mr. Ward had a noble model for his 


chisel in Mr. Corcoran, and has done sub- 





stantial justice to him im securing a 
striking likeness. His robust physique, 
“ majestic though in age,” is well rendered. 
The well-shaped head and strong features 
are stamped with a manly, dignified air ; 
and though the expression is grave almost 
to sternness, we read in it the force and 
decision that gave such success to the 
career of the venerable philanthropist. 

Mr. Ward has not given to it a modern 
coat and cravat, whose artificial lines so 
often impair the curves of the face; but 
shown him with bare throat, and over the 
robust chest is thrown a simple robe, 
which is wisely marked with the traces of 
the chisel, contrasting with the finish of the 
head and neck. This is a judicious treat- 
ment where the subject has a well-rounded 
throat, but is of doubtful propriety in this 
case, where age has converted the fullness 
of the throat into a pouchiness, rather in- 
trusive. Another point open to objection, 
is the vver-massive treatment of the hair, 
which, though it gives force in keeping 
with the strong features below, does not 
represent the peculiar soft silkiness of the 
snowy hair that beautifies Mr. Corcoran’s 
head with a “crown of honor.” But 
aside from these points, it is a great 
success to have a noble likeness, such as 
this, secured to posterity by an eminent 
artist, before the living subject passes 
away. 

Several portraits of Mr. Corcoran, 
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painted at different times, are now in the 
gallery. Chief of these is the noble full- 
length, by C. L. Elliot, in 1867. When 
the venerable figure, now somewhat en- 
feebled by age, stood in the erect posture 
of benign dignity, the artist gave him. 
It is thought, however, that Elliot did not 
attain his usual success in the expression 
of the mouth. After the lapse of sixteen 
years, the aged philanthropist presents 
the same attention to dress as he did 
then—and frequently wears gloves of the 
same fancy color, and the historic breast- 
pin of large circular coral, bearing 
the diamond in its centre, that figures in 
Elliot’s portrait. This extent of style is 
highly becoming to him, and in his scru- 
pulous neat black attire, hat relieved by 
silvery locks, his appearance always 
arrests attention. In fine weather he 
visits the gallery almost daily, and takes 
the greatest interest in its affairs; and 
though his step is too infirm to ascend 
often to the picture galleries, and his 
sight is too dim to enjoy fully the works 
on its walls, still when he does mount 
there, with lady friends, his entrance is 
always hailed with interest, and on copy- 
ing days he never fails to address the 
lady-copyists in a kind way, marked with 
the courtly address he has preserved in 
his old age. 

Before the foregoing appears in print 
three additional marble statues by Eze- 
kiel Ronce will arrive, to be placed in the 
vacant niches on the west, outside of the 
Corcoran Gallery ; they represent Murillo, 
Canova and Crawford. 

The Capitol also will soon receive 
Story’s marble statue, and Pennsy!vania’s 
contribution of a marble figure of one of 
her honored sons, Muhlenberg, to be 
arte in the Statuary Hall, once the old 

all of Representatives. 

ART CLIPPINGS. 

A loan exhibition in aid of the fund for 
the Bartholdi pedestal will open at the 
Brooklyn Art Association Building on 
the 6th of January. 

The January number of the Art Ama- 
teur is devoted chiefly to well-illustrated 
articles on Bartholdi and his works, and 
the Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition, 
for which a special page frame has been 
designed with success by C. M. Jenkes. 
Some of the illustrations to the latter 
paper are in the text, while others, with 
a large pen drawing by G. W. Edwards, 





after F. Hopkinson Smith’s strong char- 
coal sketch of the statue and pedestal as 
they will appear, crowd the pages of a 
special supplement. 

Albert Jay Jones, a native of Rhode 
Island, and a resident of Rome, has 
offered to donate to the United States 
Government Monte Baldino, an estate of 
fifteen acres in the suburbs of Rome, 
valued at $40,000, to be used as a locale 
for a proposed American Academy of 
Fine Arts. The building now standing 
contains over fifty rooms. 

One of the results of the exhibition of 
paintings held in connection with the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville is the 
establishment of a permanent gallery 
which will be open to the public free. 
The new gallery is located temporarily in 
the building of the Kentucky Polytechnic 
Society, but a new and appropriate struc- 
ture will be erected shortly, in which will 


be established the permanent gallery and 


the art schools of the society. 

The twenty-ninth exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club, which will be limited to 
works in oil, will open on the evening of 
January 18 with a reception, and close on 
February 16. The club at a recent meet- 
ing voted that the sum of $1,000 be ap- 
propriated for the purchase of one or more 
works from the exhibition. 

In a late number of the Art Interchange 
there appears an excellent extra colored 
supplement. The subject is Psyche, the 
design for a portiere, and the artist Miss 
Rosina Emmett. The charming figure 
rests at sunset, poised in air, with one 
hand on a tree branch at the border of a 
stream. 

The frontispiece of the December num- 
ber of the Magazine of Art is a fine etch- 
ing by R. W. Macbeth, after his picture 
of “Lady Bountiful,” on her way down a 
village street. Joseph Pennel furnishes 
some remarkably good drawings, some- 
what in the Rico style, for the first instal- 
ment of “ North Tuscan Notes,” and there 
is a paper, with drawings, on Madrazo. 
A well illustrated article by Cosmo 
Monkhouse treats of the Constantine 
Tonides collection. 

F. C. Farrer, the well known English 
painter, brother of Henry Farrer, of this 
city, and one of the early pre-Raphaelites, 
recently arrived from London. He will 
spend part of the winter here, and make 
an exhibition of his works. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE. 





The fourteenth President of the United 
States was born in Hillsborough, N. H., 
November 23, 1804. His father, General 
Benjamin Pierce, was a soldier of the war 
of independence, and governor of New 
Hampshire. He was educated at Bowdoin 
College, Maine, and was an officer in a 
college military company, in which his 
biographer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, was a 
private. He spent his first vacation in 
teaching a country school, studied law 
with Levi Woodbury, Governor and Sen- 
ator, was admitted to the bar in 1827, 
became Speaker of the State House 
of Representatives in 1829, and was 
elected to the United States Senate, of 
which he was the youngest member. He 
declined the office of Attorney-General 
offered him by President Polk, and re- 
fused the nomination for Governor of New 
Hampshire; and at the commencement 
of the Mexican war volunteered as a 





private, but was appointed Brigadier 
General, and led his brigade in the battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco. In 1852, 
in consequence of conflicting claims of the 
leaders of the Democratic party at the 
Baltimore Convention, he was nominated 
as a compromise candidate for the Presi- 
dency, against General Scott, the Whig 
nominee, and received the votes of all but 
four States. He appointed an able cabi- 
net, including Jefferson Davis as Secre- 
tary of War. During his administration 
the Missouri Compromise was repealed ; 
the treaty for reciprocity of trade with 
the British American a was made, 
and a treaty with Japan. At the 
close of his term of office in 1857, he trav- 
eled in Europe, and having no sympathy 
with the party which subsequently came 
into power, he took no part in politics, 
and retired to private life, and died in 


: 1869. 





“SMOOTH GLIDES THE SHIP 
THAT SAILS THE SEA.” 





Smooth glides the ship that sails the sea, 
The waves their yielding bosoms give, 

Until she almost seems to live, 
So:life-like is her look to me. 


And faint and far-off echoes reach 

Her decks, as down the tide she goes; 
Some echoes are of human woes, 

And some life’s sweeter lessons teach. 


Until below the horizon 

Her white sails dip and disappear, 
And in another hemisphere 

The good ship hath safe anchor won. 


And if our life is like the ship, 

Pray God to send us kindly gales, 
And safely fill our flowing sails 

As in the air they swell and dip. 


And from the breakers and the sand, 
And from the whirlpool and the rock, 
And capes where dangers interlock, 
Lead us and bring us safe to land. 
W. E. P. 





HOURS OF SADNESS. 





They come to me often—dark hours of sadness— 
They come in the midnight, so stilly and deep, 
Bringing sad heart-tears ; they visit my pillow, 
When all the world round me is resting in sleep. 


They come when the twilight, o’er earth softly 
stealing, 

Hushes the passions of men into calm; 

They come,and they bring a wild desolate feeling 

For which’the world’s pleasure can offer no balm. 


The summerless future, all shadowed and dreary, 
Stretches before me its thorn-covered ‘way ; 

My soul is all sickened, my heart even weary, 
Sinks down at the thought of the darksome array. 


The smile of the happy, the laugh of the thought- 
less, 

They jar on my sadness with harshness unknown ; 

The gladness of sunlight, the sight of earth’s 
beauty ; 

But darken the gloom o’er my weak spirit 
thrown. 


But like sea-breezes kissing the brow of earth’s 
dying, 
Like ae or. stealing all misery’s sharp tone, 
Comes the thought—there’s.a rest which forever 
remaineth 
Where hours of sadness shall never be known. 
Ciara B. 
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8 FASHIONS. 


OUR CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Every subscriber and purchaser of Gopry's 
Lapy’s Boox is entitled to reccive each month 
“* one full-size cut paper pattern, of an average 
size. If any desire to have a pattern of our se- 
lection sent each month with the magazine, they 
will please notify us by a postal card, and we 
will enter them upon our mailing list accord- 
ingly, and send the pattern with the magazine ; 
those, however, who desire to make their own 
selection of a pattern, are required to forward 
the pattern coupon, with two cents to cover 
postage, this being the only charge for allowing 
you to make your own selection of the pattern 
you desire. In case yuu should desire any extra 
patterns, they will be furnished at the price 
stated below. Please bear in mind, however, 
that the coupon only entitles you to one pattern 
each month, and of the month designated on the 
coupon, and care should be taken in filling out 
the blank to write the name and address plainly, 
and designate the pattern desired by underscor- 
ing the name of the pattern you wish, and filling 
in the number As many of our readers desire 
to utilize our popular cut paper patterns in 
making clothing for themselves or their little 
ones, we propose to assist them in adapting the 
patterns by suggesting how to make dresses and 
inexpensive costumes each month; accordingly 
we will give them an idea of quantity, style, and 
price of material adapted to some of the illustra- 
tions furnished. From the numerous inquiries 
received from distant subscribers, we feel con- 
fident this will meet a want long felt. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s patterns.—Dresses, 30%ets.; coats, 
35 cts.; ulsters, 35 cts.; basques, 25 cts.; wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; pants, 25 
cts.; vests, 20 cts.; coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ patterns.—Ladies’ full dress, $1.00; 
polonaise, 50 cts.; basque, 35 cts.; overskirt, 35 
cts.; cloak, 50 cts.; wrapper, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress, made of brocade silk 
and surah. The dress is short, the underskirt 
of the surah trimmed with narrow plaitings and 
a deep white lace, the front breadth is of surah 
cut in sharp vandykes. Bouffant drapery in the 
back. Pointed bodice cut surplice, elbow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress, made of pale blue 
surah, with a long trained skirt. The front is 





trimmed with plaitings of lace and olive satin 
ribbon bands and bows. The skirt is trimmed 
with sprays of pink roses.. Pointed bodice, 
puffed elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—House dress, made of maroon cash- 
mere, the skirt is trimmed up the front with 
narrow plaited ruffles divided by broad bands ot 


velveteen, four, also headed by a velveteen band, , 


trim the skirt all around. The overskirt is 
trimmed to correspond, pointed bodice with 
velveteen vest, and cuffs upon sleeves. To make 
this dress eight yards of cashmere is required, 
varying in price from 60 cts. to $1.25 per yard, 
two yards of velveteen at $1.50 per yard, lin- 
ings 75 cts. buttons 37 cts., sewing silk, bones 
etc., 50 cts. This pretty costume made up by 
one of our patterns would cost all complete from 
$8.00 to $13.00, according to the quality of the 
cashmere used. 

Fig. 4.—House dress, of pigeon gray velve- 
teen; the skirt of the dress is trained edged with 


narrow plaitings, the front kilted with heavy ~ 


cords across. Short apron drapery. Basque 
bodice trimmed with chenille fringe. This cos- 
tume represents the new brand of “ Arcadia 
Velveteen” as advertised on page 126, and in 
calling your attention to it we believe that we 
are confering a favor, as the goods are certainly 
very beautiful. The wall paper and sofa are 
designed from some of the latest patterns of the 
artistic stock of J. E. Walraven, 1105 Chestnut 
Street, Phila. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume, dress of plum 
colored ottoman silk, the skirt trimmed with a 
ruffle and puff. Cloak of embossed velvet 
trimmed witao ribbed plush and passementerie 
ornaments. Plum color velvet bonnet trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress, of dark green cloth; 
the skirt has embroidered balls upon it, is kilted 
and trimmed with chenille fringe. The coat 
bodice is trimmed with fringe, and velvet revers 
and cuffs. Velvet bonnet trimmed with feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of lady’s 
walking dress made of bottle green cloth; the 
skirt is kilted, the coat is tight fitting trimmed 
with astrachan cape and cuffs. Passementerie 


cords fasten it across the front, and ornament ° 


the back. Velvet hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit for girl of ten years; 
the dress is of brown cashmere, cloak of a heavy 
brown cloth plaited into a velvet yoke, velvet 
belt, and bows upon the wide sleeves. Felt hat 
trimmed with velvet. 
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Fig. 4.—Visiting dress for lady. made of black 
silk trimmed with a narrow plaiting, kilted 
above. Cloak of ottoman silk embossed with 
velvet, trimmed with fur and passementerie 
ornaments. Fur muff. Bonnet of velvet 
trimmed with feathers and ornaments. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume for girl of fourteen. 
The skirt is made of sapphire-blue cloth kilted. 
The cloak of a small plaid cloth trimmed with 
rows of silk braid. Felt hat trimmed with vel- 
vet, bird, and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—House dress for lady, made of garnet 
silk and cashmere. The underskirt is of the 
silk kilted, the overdress and bodice of the 
cashmere. The overskirt is open in front, plain 
at the sides, bouffant in the back, fastened across 
the front with a velvet band. Bodice with 
added basque, with velvet trimming the front, 
and vest of shirred silk. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy clasp of oxidized silver to 
fasten a cloak. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy costume, representing Music. 

The short princess dress is of white corded 
silk ; five rows of narrow black velvet are placed 
round the bottom of the skirt, to represent lines 
of music; the notes are worked with black silk 
inembroidery ; the tunic is of satin, embroidered 
to represent staves, sharps, flats, etc.; the low 
bodice is bound with black velvet, and has a 
line of music across the font; the necklace is 
composed of a band of satin, embroidered to 
represent a line of music ; mandoline, with loop- 
bows of blue ribbon on the handle; a steel tri- 
angle is worn in the hair; white silk stock- 
ings embroidered with black; shoes of black 
satin. 

Fig. 9.—Fancy dress, representing painting. 
The skirt and tunic are of pale terra-cotta In- 
dian silk; the skirt is trimmed with a box- 
plaited flounce, upon which are sewn shells of 
gold and silver leaf; above the flounce are 
painted grotesque heads; the fringe round the 
tunic is composed of brushes of different kinds; 
loose blouse of olive velvet, with terra-cotta 
waistcoat; tubes of color form the tassels of 
the girdle, and a palette-knife is tied into the 
loop bows; the top of bodice is trimmed with a 
berthe of silk, edged with lace; necklace and 
bracelets of smaller tubes. A thin wood palette, 
with colors upon it and brushes put through the 
handle, forms the head-dress. A maulstick is 
carried in the hand. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of 
dinner dress for lady, made of black satin, 
trimmed with embroidery in jet. The overskirt 
is embroidered, also the bodice. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet for little girl, made of blue 
velvet and satin, and trimmed with satin ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Hat of garnet felt, trimmed with 
velvet, bird, and wing. 





Fig. 14.—Shoulder cape, made of embossed 
velvet. 

Fig. 15.—Felt hat, trimmed with bands of 
velvet ribbon and a large rosette. 

Fig. 16.—Ornament for hat. 

Fig. 17.—Thistle of silver for a hat ornament. 

Fig. 18.—Ornament for hat or bonnet. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for child of three years, made 
of dark-green cloth; the underskirt is kilted 
with Irish point embroidery above it. Deep 
jacket with cape and cuffs of Irish point. 

Fig. 20.—Coat for child of two years, made of 
plaid cloth. The front is a tight-fitting sacque 
with kilted back and added skirt, cape, collar, 
cuffs, and pockets. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for girl of seven years, mada 
of dark red cashmere and velveteen; the under- 
skirt is of velveteen, the polonaise of cashmere. 
Velvet hat trimmed with wings. 

Fig. 22.—Fancy dress for boy, Chiffonnier. 
The blouse and knickerbockers are of blue and 
white striped shirting or flannel; scarlet hand- 
kerchief knotted round the throat; scarlet jelly- 
bag cap, with a tassel at the end; basket filled 
with rags, etc., on the back ; old umbrella in the 
hand. 

Fig. 23.—French peasant, for little girl. The 
skirt is of red llama, trimmed with three rows 
of ribbon velvet; blouse bodice with short 
sleeves of white cambric; white linen apron. 
worked with cross stitch stripe in blue and red 
ingrain cotton ; short jacket of black velveteen, 
bound with gold braid, and fastened by red rib- 
bons. Red silk handkerchief, spotted with gold 
color, tied round the head. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
blue velvet The skirt is trimme- with a nar- 
row box-plaited ruffle; the coat is cut with box- 
plaits in the back, tapering at the waist. Felt 
hat trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for girl of five years, made of 
brown cloth trimmed with plaitings of the same. 
Hat of velvet, the same color, trimmed with vel- 
vet and long feather. 

Fig. 26.—Bonnet of pigeon gray velvet trimmed 
with shrimp pink feather and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of garnet velvet trimmed with 
feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 28.—Hat ot cypress green felt trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Bonnet of plfited gold braid laid 
over brown velvet, trimmed with brown and 
gold feathers. 





FASHION NOTES AN HUME AND ABROAD. 

What the milliners call “ large smail ” bonnets 
are the succees of the season. These havé a 
deeper brim than the capotes of last winter, and 
are slightly raised above the front hair. At 
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present trimmings are very large, and promise to 
increase in size, especially the bunches of feathers 
and wings. A crown of cloth like that of the 
dress, with a brim of velvet or of fur is the most 
popular acceptation of the cloth bonnets intro- 
duced this winter. Full scarf trimmings and 
puffed brims of cloth make a very heavy bonnet, 
too weighty for comfort, and very clumsy look- 
ing. The soft cloth crowns can scarcely be told 
from felt, and are very handsome in gray with 
x brim of closely curled gray krimmes, or a 
green cloth top with black astrakhan front, or a 
seal-skin border-with golden brown cloth, or 
with blue, green or other contrasting color. 
Dress bonnets are usually made to match the 
dress in color with which they are worn, as the 
large walking cloak is always thrown aside when 
in the house. For dressy mourning, a novelty 
is the use of square or diamond-shaped blocks 
ot jet instead of round beads for edgirg the 
brim of bonnets made of uncut velvet; the 
crown is of beaded net over dull silk. 

As parties and weddings are so much in favor 
at this season, some hints may be useful for a 
plain as well as elaborate toilet. The many rich 
and costly brocades shown in our stores make 
an elegant toilet; they are made up plain to show 
the handsome goods and not to allow the trim- 
ming to mar the beauty, while thin light mater- 
ials are lost in the numerous puffs and drapings. 
Very rich toilets can be made even without em- 
ploying very expensive materiais. Over a plain 
underskirt of satin one can arrange panels, or 
trimming with bands of plush or of velvet edged 
with narrow lace, spangled with gold or silver 
beads, chenille, etc. If the skirt is made of vel- 
vet, these bands may be of satin, and detached 
bouquets. from some brocaded tissue may be 
worked over it in appliqué. 

A satin dress of a former season may be fresh- 
ened up again by being covered with black tulle 
embroidered with jet, or white tulle embroidered 
with very small white beads. Tulle speckled 
with chenille is very much the fashion, and easy 
to prepare one’s self. The flowers most in favor 
are lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, roses of 
ail kinds, white lilac, begonias, and heather. 
Some of the clusters are mixed with fruit. Let 
us hope we shall not be enticed farther than 
those which are really almost as pretty as 
Hiowers, strawberries and red and black currants. 
As for the large fruits, it is best to leave them for 
the dessert table, as they do not indicate good 
taste and fitness if used as decorations. 

Exotic birds are as much sought after as ever; 
they are placed in little nests of tulle or gauze 

-wpon the front of a low bodice, or by way of 
bonquet upon a short sleeve. Handsome butter- 
, fies are the rivals of such tiny birds. 

 As.a novelty of this winter season, we must 
pote evening-shoes of silk matched in color to 





the dress or its trimmings, and embroidered upon 
the toe with the owner’s cipher in gold and sil- 
ver. These shoes are open very low on the in. 
step, with pointed toe and a low heel. 
Walking-boots of black or bronze kid are 
made with from seventeen to twenty-four very 
small buttous for dressy toilets; of patent 
leather, with cloth gaiters buttoned half-way up 
the leg, for more negligé dress and for travelling. 
Large metal clasps, more or less rich, artistic, 
and beautiful, are worn with all elegant cos- 
tumes—at the neck of a mantle or jacket, at the 
waist, in the folds of a drapery or puffing. Metal 
brooches are worn upon hats and bonnets, bows 
and cravats ; brooches have also come into favor 
again since large cravat-bows have been given 
up. 
Velvets, broches and velveteens, continue in 
demand both for street and reception costume, 
and judging from our foreign fashion notes are 
likely to continue in favor for several seasons. 
This judgment is based upon the fact that manu- 
facturers are experiencing great difficulty in sup- 
plying the present demand, and also from the 
fact that new brands and styles are constautly 


appearing, adapted for different seasons. The™ 


present season has been marked with the finest 
assortment of this line of goods that ever ap- 
peared; probably the main reason for the con- 
tinuance in popular favor of these goods is that 
they may be had in such a variety of brands and 
patterns that each lady may choose that whick 
is sure to most become her particular style. 

Changeable silks are gaining favor. 

Felt derbys with high-rolling sides are in favor. 

Cresson, or water-cress green, is now a favor- 
ite shade. . 

Bright red and bottle green combined are in 
good taste. 

Two-toned brocades are specially handsome. 

Jackets opening over puffed chemisettes of 
bright-colored surah are in correct taste. 

Bright-colored silk embroidery is largely used 
for garnishing white opera cloaks. 

Strings for bonnets are somewhat broader, and 
mostly preferred in velvet or ottoman ribon. 

Loops of narrow ribbon, gilt braid, or velvet, 
are laid against the frills of ruching for the neck. 

The most beautiful clasps, which fasten like 
an ordinary hook and eye, are now used to take 
the place of buttons, both for dresses and cloaks. 

Small-headed diamond pins, pearl, gold and 
silver pins, are thrust about in the laces of 
jabots and frills on dressy corsages. 

Shell hair pins, with glittering Rhine stones 
in the curved end, are worn as ornaments, thrust 
through the coils of the back hair. 

Ladies’ white cloth dolmans are considered 
stylish opera cloaks when bordered with white 
fox fur and lined with plush. ! 

Dresses of plain cloth are frequently trimmed 
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with broad gold braid, embroidered all over with 
narrow black soutache, or worked in chain stitch 
with black silk. ; 

Young girls wear small round hats of soft felt, 
trimmed with a bow of velvet and artistic buckle, 
and duck’s or woodcock’s feathers. 

Cravais and bows for the neck are quite gone 
out of fashion. A tiny brooch is used to fasten 
the small officer collar with which all dress 
bodices are now finished. 

Jetted belts, where not a vestige of the goods 
is discernible, are in vogue, and are fastened 
with large jet hooks and eyes or clasps. 

The effort to introduce sleeves full at the arm 
holes is not as popular as was predicted. And 
now the tendency is to reverse the style, and 
make them full at the wrist. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

In all the gay and elegant costumes made up 
in Paris at present, velvet ranks first in favor, and 
is as much used by young ladies as by those who 
are older. It is predicted that its reign will be 
a long one, and that it will continue to be the 
fashion for several seasons, which is interesting 
information for the buyers of so lasting a fabric. 
Broche and plain velveteen continue equally 
popular ; they stand so much rough wear that 
once used they fill a place not likely to again be 
left vacant, while for house wear they are pretty 
and inexpensive. 

Dark Russian furs are the most fashionable 
this winter. Long cloaks lined with quilted fur, 
are edged all around with fur. Siberian fox and 
wild cat are also considered stylish. Plain 
black velvet paletots trimmed with bear skin are 
one of the most stylish outdoor garments of the 
season. Fur is universally worn as trimming 
this winter, and is both stylish and elegant. 

Chenille is abundantly used this winter upon 
both dresses and mantles. We notice skirts 
covered with chenille fringe. There are chenille 
flowers, chenille embroideries, and chenille bon- 
nets. Another fashion we note is that of notched 
cloth trimmings. Some skirts consist of strips 
of cloth cut in either points, scallops or battle- 
ments, and stitched on so as to overlap each 
other or fall over kiltings. A new machine has 
been invented for mounting skirts in what you 
Americans call “ knife plaits,” the kilts standing 
upright. The invention is likely to achieve a 
great success. 

Upon the cold days we have had, some of our 
élégantes are to be met wearing short plain skirts 
made of sealskin, and over them pcolonaises of 
rich repped brown silk. A sealskin mantle not 
very large is added. An artistic novelty in the 





way of a dress is of dark cashmere, the front ot 
which has a tablier of flowers in velvet appliqué, 
upon which an artist of no mean capacity has 
used his brush to bring out the natural colors 
and the high lights. On another tablier swallows 
had been similarly treated; while, for any one 
courageous enough to appear in it, there is a 
pattern of life-like monkeys. A marked contrast 
to these is a simple gray cashmere walking dress, 
arranged in a new style—the underskirt kilted, 
the double draped tunic having a braided 
pattern at the edge, the jacket bodice opened 
over a dark crimson vest, not reaching the waist, 
but filling up a square. 

Worth has been making several short dancing 
dresses, three of which, in excellent taste, are 
as follows: Pink tulle kilted skirt, with tunic; 
at each side a plaiting of gold lace and sprays 
of mimosa; the back consisted of skirts of gath- 
ered tulle, mounted on pink satin; low bodice 
of plaited tulle, encircled with mimosa. The 
second dress was pale green moire, covered with 
plain tulle to match; the green tunic studded 
with violet flowers; moire and tulle bodice, 
with violet flowers round the top. The third 
was jonguil satin, veiled with jonquil tulle; the 
back of the skirt was flounced, the tulle having 
« broad hem, and the flounces mounted one over 
the other; in front a bow of jonquil velvet was 
tied low on the tablier. 

A dinner dress at Worth’s consisted of a 
bronze velvet train over a skirt of Pompadour 
velvet with pale blue ground, and crossed with 
pink satin scarves, embroidered and fringed 
with pearls; a frou-frou of lace edged the skirt; 
half-open bodice in bronze velvet, with pearl 
embroidered pink waistcoat. Plain velvet is 
also used at this establishment for sorties de bal, 
theatre, and opera cloaks. One is ruby velvet, 
trimmed with gold passementerie, worked with 
silver and steel beads figuring Indian palms. 

In Berlin, at a celebrated modiste’s, a second 
mourning dress for a small dinner party is of 
white camel’s hair. The short skirt has an 
inch-wide side plaiting beneath the hem; 
round and round the petticoat, up to the kuee, 
goes row after row of fine half-inch wide black 
silk braid, mingled with silver tinsel. 

The drapery forms a point at the left side, 
slanting across the front, and high at the right 
its edge is turned up for about an eighth of a 
yard, and trimmed with three rows of the braid. 
For the back, the plain camel’s hair is used. It 
is draped in two bunchy festoons, and is fas- 
tened to the basque at the waist line with a loose 
box-plait. The front of the basque has a long 
narrow black velvet vest, outlined with braid. 
A simple cuff on the sleeve, and a collar with 
velvet points in front, and loops of the black 
and silver all around the neck, finishes the con- 
fection. Passion. 
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>t WORK DEPART MENT.#< 


A. 
Lace or Brarp anp Crocuet Worx. 

This lace is made lengthwise. Make between 
each medallion of braid a star composed of eight 
rays, each ray formed of a chain of seven stitches, 
the seventh attached to medallion, or make 
seven chains one-half caught in, repeat twice in 
making up the purl. The upper part of the 
braid is finished by chain stitches, with long row 
finishing the top edge to sew on with. The bot- 
tom of the lace has all the purls drawn together 
by making two chain stitches between each, then 
two double stitches caught in between them. 
Three chain stitches between each medallion. 
The last row is composed of two chain stitches 
caught together. 

By t, 4. 
Mar. 

This mat is composed of pieces of different 
colored cloths, each piece worked with zephyr 
as shown in I; these pieces are then joined to- 
gether as shown in full working size in B. The 
zephyr is used to contrast with the cloth in color; 
our model is made of olive, and crimson cloth 
squares worked with blue, yellow and olive 
zephyrs. The border is of black with fancy 
stitches worked in different colored zephyrs. All 
the squares can be of different colors if desired. 


C, D, E, F, G, H. 
Woot FRINGE. 

This fringe is made of double or single zephyr 
of different shades, and is pretty for decorating 
fancy work, curtains, etc. The fringe is cro- 
cheted over a comb made of wood represented in 
H. Commence the ball with single crotchet, and 
proceed as shown in D, E,F. G shows one when 
completed. The heading is crocheted over the 
comb as shown in H, and the balls joined on 
afterwards. 

K, M. 


TasLg-cLotn. (Cross Sritcn.) 


This table-cloth is worked on olive-green can- 
vas. It is divided into four squares by a broad 
border. The detail M gives the design for the 
corners of the squares, and the same motif is re- 
peated for the borders. Colored filoselles are 
used for the cross-stitch. The edge is finished 
with rows of chain stitch in red filoselle. Light 
blue and olive-green silks are used for the work. 
The table-cloth is edged with fringe of the two 
colors. 

L, N. 
Bgap Purse. 

The purse may be made in steel, gold, or glass 

beads, or a combination of either. The arrange- 





ment can be copied from N, or worked all of one 
sort of beads, as preferred. To begin, string five 
beads of one sort or color and one of another for 
the reqnired length for the purse. In the suc- 
ceeding rows, after the eleventh bead, pass the 
needle through the sixth bead of: previous rows. 
When the work is the required size, leave the 
opening and join the ends, working into a round 
at the bottom, where put on an ornament and 
rings, which must be bought to suit the beads; 
the ends of the purse can be lined or not with 
thin silk. 
Go? 
EMBROIDERED MIRROR. 

The frame and handle can easily be made of 

wood, stained of any color desired or covered 


| with plush; the frame is decorated with a band 








of silk embroidered plush, the full-size design of 
which is given in P. 





SCREEN IN ARRASENE AND RIBBON WORK. 
(SEE COLORED PAGE IN FRONT OF BOOK.) 


The screen is made of ebony handsomely 
carved; the embroidery is on maroon plush; 
the leaves and stems embroidered with arrasene ; 
the flowers done in ribbon work. The instru- 
ments required for ribbon work embroidery are 
a piercer of polished steel and a tapestry needle. 
It is executed with narrow silk ribbons, arrasene 
of various colors, and touched up with filoselle 
or gold thread. After the intended design has 
been marked on the surface of the material, the 
loops are worked by first piercing the hole and 
introducing the ribbon with the tapestry needle, 
taking care that the leaf or part of the flower 
does not become curled or twisted, but lies flat. 

The ribbon used is corded, and satin; the ar- 
rasene is used in the various shades required to 
properly shade the leaves. The flowers are mar- 
guerites and roses. The marguerites are worked 
with white ribbon. and the centres put in with 
alternately dark brown, medium yellow, and 
bright yellow arrasene. The leaves are worked 
in satin or crewel stitch in various shades. of 
green and reddish. The roses and buds are formed 
with a broad satin ribbon of suitable color, and 
the calices worked in moss-color, whilst for the 
leaves bronze, olive, and reseda-color is chosen. 
After the parts of the flowers are arranged, they 
are fastened down by stitches of silk to keep 
them in place. 





Crazy Sritcu.—Make a chain the desired 
length, turn, into the four crochet four treble, 
three chain, one single crochet into the same 
stitch, skip two stitches of the chain. four treble, 
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three chain, one single into same stitch, repeat 
to end of row; turn into last hole formed by 
three chain, work four treble, three chain, one 
single, etc. 





AN UMBRELLA STAND. 

A really handsome article may be made from 
a short length—about three feet-—of terra cotta 
pipe, eight or twelve inches in diameter, but the 
wider is preferable. 

This should be set up on a turned wooden 
stand which is to be painted the same color, or 
on a brass plate. The latter would, perhaps, be 
more effective. The stand should be painted 
with varnish, colors in any design suited to the 
taste of the decorator. A stork and a palm 
tree ; a marsh or water scene, with a frog leap- 
ing across; a duck flying through the reeds on 
a river bank, are suggestions. 





A RUG. 

Get a board about a half-inch in thickness 
and the size of the rug you desire. Drive nails 
in securely at equal distances all around the 
edges. Cut strips of woolen goods, silk scraps 
and velvet lengths. Attach them neatly to- 
gether, then pin the end of this long variegated 
ribbon with a tack, and loop it around the 
nails backwards and forwards across the board, 
After this is done, lace jin lengths from end to 
end across the strips, like a checker board, run- 
ning pieces of Germantown wool diagonally 
across the intersected lengths of velvet, silk and 
wool. Around the edges knot a fringe of black 
wool. The effect is very striking, and if lined 
with coarse flannel, or a coffee bag, the rug will 
be thick and warm enough for use. 





COVERS FOR TOILET SET. 

Cut a square of pillow-case linen the size of 
your pin cushion. Trace, with a pencil any 
sketch you may select from ‘ Mother Goose,” or 
“Under the Window,” and mark over lightly 
with indelible ink. 

Those who cannot draw readily may wet the 
linen slightly and see the design through, if a good 
strong outline be chosen, and when dry the pen- 
cil marks will be more legible. Trim around 
the edge with linen lace. 

For the toilet bottles make cases that fit closely, 
yet may be drawn off to be laundried, and 
decorate with sketches somewhat similar to that 
on the cushion ; also finish off the tops with lace 
to match the trimming of cushion. 





A NEW FRINGE IN MACRAME WORK. 

Along double foundation thread, knot a num- 
ber of strands of thread, folded in half, and 
measuring 32 inches long. The number must 
be divisible by 6. 





Ist row. With a double thread laid across the 
strands, 2 button-hole stitches with each strand 
over the horizontal thread. 

2d row. 12 strands are required for one pat. 
tern,* 1 double knot, with the third to the 10th 
strand, using the center 4 as a foundation, and 
the outer ones to form the knots, 1 double knot 
with the 11th and 12th, and lst and 2d of next 
pattern,* repeat from star to star length desired, 

3d row. *Place the first of the 12 strand 
slantwise over the 2d to the 6th strands, and 
knot with each end of the latter 2 buttonhole 
knots over the slanting strand, place the 12th 
strand aslant over the 11th to the 7th, and knot 
as above,* repeat from star to star length de 
sired. 

4th and 5th rows. Like the 2d and 3d, but 
with the pattern in reversed position. 

6th row. Like 2d. 

7th row. Like the lst. 

8th and 9th rows. Like the 2d and 3d. 

10th row. 1 double knot with center 4 strands 
of each pattern, leaving the other strands un- 
touched. 

llth row. * Place the 6th strand aslant over 
the 5th to the Ist, and work with each of the 
latter 2 buttonhole stitches over the 6th; place 
the 7th over the 8th to the 12th strand, and 
work over it as above,* repeat from star to star 
length desired. 

12th row. *1 tatted knot with the 2d over 
the Ist, and with the 11th over the 12th, 1 double 
knot as before, with center 8 strands. 

13th row. Like the 3d. 

14 and 15th rows. Like the 11th and 12th, 
but without the tatted knots. 

16th row. 1 double knot, with each 12 strands, 
repeat, then thread 8 strands 4 inches long 
through the center of each loop, tie them round 
to form a tassel, and cut the ends even. 





DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 

The Kensington embroidery stitch affords 
ample opportunity to industrious ladies to adorm 
such costumes with needlework, which makess 
great deal of show for the time expended in the 
execution. The crewel or zephyr, however, 
should be shrunk before it is used upon the ut 
shrinkable materials, and that is done by pout 
ing boiling water on the skein of worsted, lightly 
pressing the water from it and letting it dry al 
once. 

Perhaps an easier method is illustrated in ap 
pliqué work, which is now exceedingly popular; 
and can be made most attractive by a judicious 
mixture of cloth and embroidery. Some ladie 
like the figures cut out of plain cloth or other 
fabric, outlined by chain or briar stitch, and per 
haps ornamented by embroidery, while othet 
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like best to use the designs taken from brocade 
or embossed goods or even cut from cretonnes, 
which are embroidered in position and made to 
look as if entirely of needlework, by having 
here and there stitches of the crewels or zephyrs 
so arranged to blend or contrast with the color 
of the conceit, as may be most desirable. 

Leather flowers are appliqued on to cloth cos- 
tumes with a chain-stitch outline in silver or 
gold, but it has been found that the metal threads 
tarnish, and now zephyrs are used in their place, 
if the suit is te be worn near the sea or on the 
water. When dresses are trimmed with leather 
the hats should be of felt, and upon them are 
the various designs in leather, as are shown 
m the skirts, only the figures are decidedly 
smaller. 





A KNITTING DESIGN. 

This stitch is suitable for clouds, shawls, etc. 

Materials—Split zephyr wool, No. 4 or 6 needles. 

Cast on an even number of stitches, and knit 
a plain row. 

Ist row. Plain knitting. 

2d row. Slip 1, 1 plain* wool over, knit 3 to- 
gether,* repeat from star to star to the end of 
row, nit last 1 plain. 

3d row. 2 plain,* where the thread was put 
over in last row, knit 1 stitch plain, and seam; 
then 1 plain * repeat from star to star till end of 
row. 

4th row. All plain. 

5th and 6th. Plain; repeat from 2d row. 





HANDSOME CROCHETED HOOD. 

24 ounces cream white split zephyr. 

Ordinary size bone crochet hook. 

Make a chain of 260 stitches. 

Ist row. Miss 3, work 1 treble into the next 
loop, then 3 chain and 1 treble into the next 3d 
loop, and so on until you have five spaces and six 
“1 trebles.” Then make a chain of 11 stitches, 
and work 1 treble in the 12th stitch of the 
foundation chain; then work 3 chain, and 1 
treble, and continue until you again have 5 
spaces and six “1 trebles.” Continue working 
this until you come to the end of the foundation 
¢hain. Then make 5 chain and turn. 

The 2d and 3d rows are like the Ist. 

The fonrth row is like the others with this 
exception: that when you come to the place 
where in the other rows you make a chain of 11 
stitches, in this row you make 5 chain and take 


up in the middle the long chain of the Ist, 2d, 3d - 


and 4th rows with the 6th stitch of this chain. 
Count this as a regular 6th stitch; then go on 
to make 5 chain to complete the chain of 11 
stitches. This proceeding gathers up the group 





of long chains of the 5 rows into an hour-glass 
form, and makes the work prettily open. Repeat 
these 5 rows all the way through. After you 
have made 10 rows, you will see that the work 
forms a sort of open square, and after you have 
5 of these squares across, it will be wide enough. 

Now you have a scarf which is to be doubled 
and crocheted together with single crochet for 4 
of a yard, and that forms your hood. Then 
work the loop border. which is made by working 
a chain of 15 stitches, joined in each stitch of 
the edge by SC—a chain to each stitch. Should 
a deeper trimming be desired add more stitches 
to your chain of 15. 

Where you double and crochet it to form a 
hood, the point at the top must be gathered up 
with a worsted needle in a round. Fasten there 
a bow of the same color, which gives it a very 
pretty finish. It is put on and crossed in the 
back, and then brought under the chin. 





KNITTED BABY’S VEIL. 

iMfaterials—2 ounces Shetland wool, cream 
white; 2 bone needles No. 14. 

Cast on 202 stitches. 

lst row. 2 plain,* narrow, 3 plain, make 1, 1 
plain, make 1, 3 plain, narrow:* repeat from 
star to star till end of row, except last 2 stitches, 
which are knit plain. 

2d row. All seamed. 

3d row. Like the Ist. 

4th row. Like the 2d. 

Repeat these 4 rows till the border is 5 inches 
deep. 

The upper part of the veil is knitted as fol- 
lows: 

Ist row. All plain. 

2d row. All seamed. 

8d row. 1 plain, narrow till only 1 stitch is 
left, knit that plain. 

4th row. Knit plain, picking up the loop where 
the 2 were knit together, and the stitches before 
each 2. Be sure to have 202 stitches before be- 
ginning next row. 

Repeat the last 4 rows till the veil is long 
enough. 





Very convenient work-bags for art needle- 
workers are of ecru pongee a yard square, 
hemmed on the edges, and lined with either 
fine white cambric or with pongee. If the latter 
is used, have the lining exactly the same size as 
the outside, and work sprays in siik embroidery 
on all four corners. Stitch casings around in a 
circle inside the square, and run in ribbon strings, 
so that the bag may be drawn up or lie flat on 
the lap with pleasure. If desired, pockets for 
silk, needle book, etc., can be stitched on the 
lining before it is sewed in. 











#: HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


THE KITCHEN. 





A city kitchen, partly underground, offers few 
attractions beyond its almost endless conveni- 
ences—its range, hot-water boiler, stationary 
tubs, dumb waiter, speaking tube, etc.—and one 
city kitchen is very much like another. 

But the country kitchen has possibilities for 
beauty as well as for comfort, and it is fre- 
quently the most cheerful room in the house. 
Large and airy, with abundant windows and 
doors, and a generous fireplace or cooking-stove, 
its very aspect is suggestive of fragrant coffee 
and delicious waffles—to say nothing of Thanks- 
giving dinners and Christmas feasts; and yet, 
the paraphernalia of cooking may be quite in- 
visible, which is sure to be the case when house- 
keeptrs who are gifted with “ faculty” do their 
own work. A servant’s kitchen is too often a 
disorganized one. 

A country kitchen, that was dining-room as 
well, rises before me now. The floor was car- 
peted, and furthermore adorned with braided 
rugs; a comfortable lounge, upholstered in 
modern style, occupied one side of the room ; 
and just opposite was a cooking-stove of re- 
markable executive power, with a horizontal 
brass rod at the back for towel drying ; and 
over this, the mantel-shelf, ornamented with a 
Connecticut clock, a tall brass candl@tick, and 
a broken pitcher full of apple-blossoms. The 
small mirror between the windows, in its 
queerly-carved frame, so wide at the top and 
bottom and so narrow at the side, was coveted 
by every curiosity-hunter who visited the place. 

This kitchen was an L, and had two windows 
on one side and one opposite. This last window 
looked off to the hills and woods, and let in the 
glory of the sunset at tea-time ; while “the pass ” 
at the end of the village road was iu full view 
of those who preferred to turn their eyes that 
way. On a line with the sunset-window was 
the “buttery,” which always figures so largely 
in New England stories—a roomy pantry, with 
abundant shelves and drawers, immaculately 
clean, and filled with generous stores of cake, 
preserves, and other delicacies. The floor was 
painted dark brown, and the principal furniture 
consisted of pinked and scalloped paper, snowy 
white, which hung from the shelves in lambre- 
quins. 

On the other side of the window was a “ sink- 
room,” a small passage-way rather, with a door 
opening on the back porch; and here was the 
small iron pump, with a supply of water, and a 
place for dish-washing and other rough “chores”’ 
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of daily life. There was a vine in one window, 
some plants in another, and the inevitable mos- 
quito-nets of the region were permanently 
nailed on outside. It was a kitchen that people 
liked to sit down in; and visitors, unless of the 
formal order, were pretty sure to sit there. 

It is easy to make a country kitchen look like 
those that one reads about; and one reason of 
this is its superior size, and the addition in the 
shape of “shed” or “sink” room usually pro 
vided for the rougher work. True, the glorify- 
ing open fire place has vanished with the years; 
but the cooking stove, with its cheery grate and 
brightly-blackened surface, can be made to take 
on an air of intense comfort; the rag carpet of 
home manufacture can be soft and bright in 
coloring; and in every kitchen where the house- 
keeper spends much of her time, a comfortable 


lounge should be an indispensable piece of fur- 


niture. 

This lounge can be quite inexpensive—merely 
a long box with open top, on which is fitteda 
framework with spiral springs (such as are sold 
by the dozen), and on this a small husk mattress. 
The whole expense, including at least one large 
square pillow stuffed with “excelsior,” and 
covering of cheap cretonne, should not be over 
$5.00. 

At least one comfortable chair should be 
found in the kitchen; and for the rest, a couple 
of tables—one of which can be used as a dining 
table if necessary—a large wooden bracket or 
shelf, in at least two corners; a foot-stool for 
weary feet, in paring apples, etc.; curtains or 
lambrequins at the windows, of plain Turkey- 
red, for winter cheerfulness, and white muslin 
in summer. A small table and chair, in its own 
particular corner, wili be found a great conyen- 
ience where there are small children, as a rest- 
less child can be amused for a long time with 4 
piece of dough and other appliances for “ mak- 
ing cake just like mother.” 

For the practical part of kitchen furnishing, 
let there be as many labor-saving conveniences 
as the mistress can possibly gather about her; 
for time and strength rescued in this way are 
more than worth the extra expense. An egg- 
beater, for instance, will prevent aching armé 
and other aches that come in their train, and 
aeeure an occasional half hour for the newspaper 
or magazine, or a refreshing nap. Reading of 
some kind should always be at hand under the 
pillow of the lounge. 

A scarlet geranium is a wonderful beautifier 
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of the kitchen. Give it a sunny window, and it 
will find all the moisture which it so seldom 
gets, but which brightens its blossoms vividly, 
in the constant boiling that goes on over the 
cooking stove; while the frequently opened 
doors and windows supply abundant ventilation. 
A hanging basket or two will do equally well; 
and kitchen work seems lighter when done amid 
pleasant surroundings. 

“What did you have in your kitchen in your 
Connecticut home?” was asked lately of a lady 
of the old school, who had been brought up ina 
growing village. 

“First,” she replied, ““‘we had an open fire- 
place—not one of those cavernous affairs that 
take up the entire side of a room, but suffi- 
ciently large for all purposes of cooking and 
comfort; and in it hung the traditionary crane 
that suspended kettle and pots over the blazing 
flames. On the right side was the brick oven, 
and between oven and fire there was much 
cooking we accomplished; for our house was a 
hospitable one, and we were cut off from the 
city conveniences for supplying table and lar- 
der. While still in my childhood, the fireplace 
was superseded by the cooking-stove as a winter 





arrangement, and shut off by wooden doors; but 
in summer we weut back to the wood-fire. 

“For the rest, we had a rag-carpet, made to 
logk like chequer-work by cutting the colored 
rags about an eighth of a yard long, and alter- 
nating each piece with a strip of white just 
double the length. We had a cherry and a 
pine-wood table, some wooden chairs, including 
a rocker, that my niece makes much of now, a 
shelf-table, at one side, that was useful to cut 
things on, and out of the way when not wanted, 
as it folded against the wall. On the fireplace 
shelf there were two tall iron candlesticks, and 
two or three flat-bottomed brass ones; these 
when not in use were turned up against the 
chimney-jamb, and gleamed brightly in the fire- 
light. 

“We did not range our flat-irons on the mantel 
as some do; I knew a lady who actually orna- 
mented her dining-room in this way. Our 
kitchen had plenty of light from the four win- 
dows, and although not particularly large, it 
was a very pleasant-looking place. There was 
a cane ‘settee’ with cushions, on one side, and 


generally, flowering plants.” 
Evia Ropman Cuurcu. 





CLIPPINGS THAT MAY AMUSE AND INTEREST THE LADIES. 





An old maid who hates the male sex most ve- 
hemently, cut a female acquaintance who com- 
plimented her on the buoyancy of her spirits. 

In reply to the Czar’s query of one of the 
maids of honor as to how she enjoyed the coro- 
nation, the reply was: “Oh, ever so much, your 
Majesty! I hope we shall soon have another.” 

Getting even with Mrs. Brown: Two ladies 
tete-a-tete: “That Mrs. Brown is just as mean 
as she can be! Why, would you believe it, she 
told me, right to my face, that I dressed too 
young for a woman of my years! The idea!” 
“She did? Well, if she’d talk to me that way 
Ibelieve I’d told her just what I thought of her.” 
“Oh, no, dear; that would be rude.” “ Pos- 
sibly.” ‘But I did better. I told Mrs. Smith 
what my opinion of Mrs. Brown was, and Mrs. 
Brown will hear it soon enough. And then you 
know it won’t lose anything in Mrs. Smith’s 
mouth. It is one of my principles, love, never 
to do anything disagreeable when I can get 
somebody else to do it for me.” 

Rebecca Jane Bennett, Abram Schenck, and a 
Justice who was performing the marriage cere- 
mony for them, stood very close to one another 
in Missouri, and when Schenck, who is blind, 
heard the final words, he kissed the Justice in- 
stead of Rebecca Jane. 





The Oxford University of Mississippi is free to 
women from all States. The Chancellor, Gen- 
eral Stewart, hopes to have at least forty or fifty 
women students enter at the fall session. Board 
can be obtained at $10 per month, or even less. 

When the editor proposed and was accepted, 
he said to his sweetheart; “I would be glad 
if you would give me a kiss ;” then, observing 
her blush, he added, “ not necessarily for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith.” She 
could not resist that. 

“And the gentleman who catches the ball,” 
said Annabel—‘ why does he wear a mask?” 
And Annabel looked upon her Cousin Ned’s face 
with becoming pride, when he promptly an- 
swered: “ That is to protect his face, Bel; an 
ugly mug wouldn’t harmouize with a nice 
pitcher, you know.” 

A young and lovely American girl, on alight- 
ing from the cab in which she had ridden from 
her Paris hotel to a fashionable shop, handed 
the driver the exact fare, a franc and a half. 
Jehu demanded three francs, but the girl, who 
“knew her Paris,” declared that the sum she 
had offered him was the legal fare. ‘Ah,’ re- 


| sponded Jehu, with a glance and gesture of ad- 


miration, ‘but if one has the responsibility of 
driving a young lady alone, the fare is double.” 














RECIPES. 


Potted CHICKEN. 


Ingredients —One chicken, 

Quarter of a pound of cooked ham, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Salt and Cayenne pepper to taste, 

A little pounded mace and nutmeg, 
Boil the chicken, and when cold remove the 
meat from the bones, and to every pound allow 
« quarter of a pound of cooked ham, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter, spices, and season- 
ing. Pound the meat in a mortar with the 
butter, etc., put into small glass jars, and cover 
with half an inch of melted butter. This is 
very nice to use as a relish for lunch or supper, 
or to make sandwiches of. 


GRILLED KIDNEYS. 


Ingredients.—T wo beefs kidneys, 

One egg. 

Bread crumbs, 

Salt and pepper, 

Butter. 
Cut the kidneys in thick slices, dip them in an 
egg previously beaten up with salt and pepper ; 
then sprinkle with breadcrumbs; put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg to melt; when melted, 
dip in the kidneys and pass them again in bread 
crumbs, then grill over a slow fire, and serve 
with sauce or rich gravy. Before being dressed 
in any way, kidneys should always be plunged 
in boiling water for a minute or so. 


Potatoes A LA MARIE. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of potatoes, 

Three ounces of Parmesan cheese, 

A little parsley, 

Some seasoning, 

Laid. 
Peel the potatoes, then cut them in long strips, 
throw them in boiling lard, and fry a golden- 
brown; drain them in a colander before the fire, 
pile them on a metal baking-dish, strew the 
grated cheese over them, then some seasoning 
and a little chopped parsley; put in a verv hot 
oven four minutes. Serve immediately. 


Wuite Soup. 


Ingredients.—Four large potatoes, 

One egg, 

Butter, 

Celery seed, 

One pint of milk. 
Boil the potatoes, mash them fine, and add the 
egg well beaten, a little celery seed; boil one 
pint of milk, and the same of the water in which 
the potatoes were boiled; pour on to the mix- 
ture boiling hot, stir it well, strain, and send to 
the table at once. 
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CaRAMEL CAKE. 


Ingredients.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 

One and a half pounds of sugar, 

Two lemon rinds grated, 

Half a teaspoonful of powdered 

mace, 

Ten eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

‘One gill of rose water, 

One pound of flour, 

Six ounces of corn starch, 

One ounce of baking powder. 
Rub the butter, sugar, lemon and mace toa 
thick smooth rich cream; add the eggs three at 
a time, then the milk and rose water, and knead 
until smooth. Sift the baking powder through 
the flour and corn starch, mix all together, stir 
quickly until smooth, and pour into round cake 
pans to the depth of half an inch, and bake ina 
moderate oven ; meanwhile prepare the 


FILLING. 


Ingredients.—Six ounces of sugar, 

Two eggs, 

Half a gill of chocolate, 

Three yolks of egg, 

One pint of milk, 

One tablespoonful of corn starch. 
Rub the sugar, eggs, and chocolate to a cream, 
beat the yolks and corn starch together, aud 
work all together until smooth, then stir it into 
the milk and cook in a Farine boiler until itis 
a custard. When cold, spread a layer of it on 
a sheet of the cake, then another sheet of the 
cake laid on the first, then another layer, anda 
third sheet of cake on the top which, dust with 
powdered sugar. For some tastes it is mutch 
improved by adding to the chocolate a govd 
pinch of powdered cinnamon. 


Rice MERINGUES. 


Ingredients.—Four ounces of rice, 

One pint of milk, 

Four eggs, 

Ten ounces of powdered white 

' sugar, 

Two drops of almond extract, 

Some raspberry jam. 
Well wash the rice, then put it in a stew-pau 
with the milk and three ounces of the sugar; 
let it boil until tender, then whisk the yolks of 
the eggs, and continue whisking until quite a 
light froth is made. Whisk up the whites toa 
firm snow, add to them the balance of the sugar 
and two drops of extract of almond. Put the 
whisked rice on a baking-dish in a heap; spread 
the whisked whites over it, dust with sugaf, 
bake a light brown in a cool oven; when done 


put some raspberry jam round the base, and- 


serve immediately. 
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Fish RIssoues. 


lagredients.—Cold fish, 

Butter, 

Egg, 

Bread crumbs, 

Pepper and salt. 
Take the remains of any kind of fish that has 
been previously cooked; bone and well pound it 
in a mortar with a little butter, pepper and salt 
to taste, and a little onion. Roll it into balls. 
dip in egg and bread crumbs, and fry a golden- 
brown. Serve very hot with slices of lemon. 
The remains of lobster or crab may be served in 
the same manner. 


Saco Puppina. 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

Four tablespoonfuls of sago, 

Four eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of sugar, 

Flavoring. 
Soak the sago over night in water, then beat 
the yolks of eggs, sugar and sago together ; add 
milk and flavoring; set a bowl in the steamer. 
pour in the mixture and steam one hour; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with one 
tablespoonful of sugar, spread over the pudding 
and brown in an oven five minutes; stir while 
steaming, or the sago will settle to the bottom, 


Cinnamon Bun 


Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

One gill of yeast, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One grated rind of a lemon, 

One tablespoonful of cinnamon, 

One handful of currants, washed, 

picked and dried. 
Set the sponge with the yeast, the milk luke- 
warm, and enough of the flour to make a smooth 
batter, and set it in a warm place to rise. Beat 
the butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs 
well beaten, the salt and the lemon, and work 
well into the sponge as soon as it is light. Mix 
in the rest of the flour with milk to make a 
dough a little softer than bread dough, and set 
aside a few minutes. Dust a pie-board with 
flour, put the dough in the middle, dust it on 
the top, roll it out in a sheet twelve by six 
inches, and a quarter of an inch thick; brush it 
with melted butter, leaving a margin all around 
of one inch unbuttered, washing the margin 
with white of egg, strew with currants, and dust 
with powdered sugar mixed with cinnamon; 
toll over like rowley-powley, cut into cakes 
across the roll an inch thick, set them flat on a 
square pan and bake like bread; turn out of the 
pan while hot. 
Vou. cvm1.—13. 





Friep Meat CakEs. 


Ingredients.—Raw beef, 

Salt and pepper, 

Lard, 

Onion, 

Butter, 

Egg, 

Bread crumbs, 

Potatoes. 

Chop any kind of lean raw meat (but beef is 
particularly nice) as you would for sausage. 
season with salt, pepper, and chopped onion: 
shape into flat- cakes, dip the cakes in egg and. 
bread crumbs, and fry in part butter and lard. 
Drain on a strainer; have ready a dish of nicely 
mashed potatoes on which put your beef cakes, 
and serve. 


Swiss Cream. 


Ingredients.—One pint of cream, 

Two slices of lemon peel, 

Lump sugar, 

Juice of two lemons, 

A quarter of a pound of macaroons, 

A little sherry wine. 
Boil the cream with the stices of lemon peel, and 
pour into a bowl with a little crushed lump 
sugar. When quite cool, add the juice of the 
lemons. Soak the macaroons in a little sherry 
wine, and pour the cream over them. 


Mince Puppina. 


Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

Four ounces of beef suet, 

One egg, 

One pound of mince meat. 

Half a pound of white sugar, 

One glass of brandy. 
Chop the suet very fine, mix it with the flour, 
add a pinch of salt, one egg, and enough cold 
water to mix into a firm dough; roll out the 
dough into a thin sheet, spread the mince meat 
over it, then roll it up firmly, pinching the ends 
to secure the mince meat; secure firmly in a 
cloth, put the pudding in boiling water, and 
boil fast two hours; put the sugar in a sauce- 
pan with a gill of water, let it simmer five 
minutes, add the brandy. Turn the pudding 
out carefully on a hot dish, pour the boiling 
sauce over, serve immediately. 


To Fry PARTRIDGES. 


Take a brace of partridges that have either 
been roasted or braised, cut them into quarters. 
and dip them into beaten and seasoned yolks of 
eggs; make some butter hot in a frying-pan, 
and fry the pieces of partridge a rich brown. 


To Gritt Cotp Fow.. 


Cut it in pieces and rub each piece in some 
salt, pepper, and dry mustard mixed on a plate. 
then placé:on gridiron over a slow clear fire. so 
that each piece becomes perfectly hot through. 








“OUR ARM CHAIR. * 


ST. VALENTINE. 

The echoes of the chimes, greetings, and 
laughter attending the festivities of St. Nich- 
olas, will scarcely have died away ere St. Valen- 
tine will claim our attention. It matters not 
that many skeptical people scout the idea of 
such a Saint; the fact remains that for centuries 
the 14th of February has been dedicated to his 
memory, and mythological or not, he never had 
so many or such generous devotees as at the 
present time. We were surprised a few days 
since, to hear a dealer in valentines talk uncan- 
cernedly about $50,000 lots of valentines, and still 
more so when informed that the sale this season 
would probably reach halfa million dollars. This 
custum, handed down to us from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has lost much of its original significance, 
and has also been divested of the superstitious 
fancies with which it was then regarded, until 
to-day it is simply considered as a convenient 
method of expressing anonymously sentimental- 
ity or satire. The frequent expressions against 
the extravagance and waste of money in pur- 
‘chasing valentines, recalls an incident of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s administration, when he was 
asked to deprecate the extravagance of the ladies 
who wore expensive toilets at his receptions 
‘when times were so hard. He is said to have 
replied that instead, he would gladly encourage 
in those who could afford it a more lavish expen- 
‘diture, as in that way they would materially 
-assist the government, by increasing the revenues. 
‘The same argument applies to valentines, inas- 
‘much as their production is the result of labor 
‘that undoubtedly was benefited by the wages 
received. So we trust that on the principle of 
“live and let live,” all who can will send the 
fringed edged, satin faced missives forth as 
‘cheerful rays of ligh 


HERE, THERE AND YONDER. 

The appearance of the sky at sunrise and sun- 
set has been a general topic of conversation, and 
in the newspapers, both abroad and at home of 
late. The red glow that has spread upward from 
the western horizon so resembied the appearance 
of a large conflagration at no very distant point 
that anxious friends telegraphed to know the ex- 
tent of the calamity, and in several instances 
ifire engines were made ready for shipment in 
case of an urgent call for help. The accounts 
received from different parts of the world dem- 
onstrate that it is not a local phenomenon, and 
judging fyom an account given by some travelers 
in Arabia, the old theory that the moon is made 
of green cheese has been near receiving a veri- 
fication.; .as they report that for three days the 





sun appeared green, and at night the moon sap. 
phire. If the luminaries had but reversed their 
order of color, the vexed question might have 
been decided. There are many theories advanced 
in explanation; as yet, however, none has found 
general acceptation. Mother Shipton’s disciples 
are sure that it presages “ the end of the world.” 
Scientists of course advance their solutions: 
“ that the earth is passing through a meteoric at- 
mosphere ;” others, ‘‘ that we struck. the tail of 
a comet,” fortunately avoiding a collision with 
the “tramp of a star.” Again Java’s and Al- 
aska’s volcanic eruption is credited with produc- 
ing the effect, and thus almost ad infinitum. Al- 
aska’s freak of nature certainly presents a* very 
imposing interrogation point to those geologists 
who maintain that ages are required to form hilly 
and mountains; for says Captain Hogue, in speak- 
ing of the new island: “It was difficult to be- 
lieve my own eyesight, so suddenly did the island 
with its peak 500 feet in height rise from its 
watery bed a veritable terra.” The ladies will 
be pained to hear that one of the attending fea- 
tures of this volcanic disturbance was the heat 
ing of the water about the shores of the islands 
in the Pacific to a boiling point, and that great 
numbers of seals were killed, and those surviv- 
ing had their fur scalded off. Passing westward 
we arrive far east, to find the war-cloud shadow- 
ing Tonquin, and lowering also over Egypt. 
The French forces have scored their first conquest 
of importance at Sontay, and the completeness 
of the victory may hasten the termination of the 
war. Egypt’s war will be watched with 
particular interest by all, as it may affect 
M. de Lesseps’ new Suez canal project. The 
information that a real live white elephant 
is en route from Mandalay for Barnum’s show 
will be appreciated by the little folk. We note 
that the unpleasant episode attending King Al- 
fonso’s visit to Paris has not deterred his guest, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, from a friendly 
call on King Humbert, and the paying of his 
respects to Pope Leo at the Vatican; and also 
that while these civilities are transpiring, Eng- 
land’s queen is sending telegrams of inquiry a8 
to the condition of Mario the sweet tenor, whose 
singing many remember as an event to be re 
called ; so evidently thought the Queen, as 4 
flowery token from her was one of the few that 
decked the singer’s coffin. Arriving in England 
we find the Poet Laureate stepping from the 
ranks to the peerage, a step regretted by many, 
as he was claimed by the people, and enshrined 
in their hearts as a peer among men, who needed 
no patent title of nobility to elevate him. Cur- 
ious eyes are watching who will be the coming 
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laureate on whose brow the laurel crown will 
fall, while many will recall that the great Walter 
Scott refused this honor when others craved it. 
Homeward bound and off Long Branch, we find 
an explanation of the sea-serpent story so often 
told of late by mariners. Mr. Kimball, super- 
intendent of the life saving service, identifies 
this aquatic monster as the devil-fish of South 
Carolina or manta of Spanish America, and re- 
cites of one that was exhibited in Philadelphia 
forty years ago, some 20 feet in leugth and 25 
feet across the flappers. For amusement these 
playful fellows have been known to pick up the 
anchor of a good sized vessel and tow it rapidly 
out to sea. Our sight seeing of the novel recalls 
the appearance of the Corean embassadors on 
the streets of Washington; and it is with pleasure 
we note that Corea has opened its doors to the 
forerunners of civilization, the missionaries. 


Horsford’s Almanac and Cook Book mailed 
free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. 

“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT 

ALSO SHALL HE REAP.” 

Possibly there are few quotations that have 
found a more general verification in every-day 
life than the above. If Samuel Weller was con- 
fronted with this quotation, he would undoubt- 
edly say that it was a self-evident proposition ; 
and yet there are many who are disappointed 
in their reaping ; they sowed the best seed and 
reaped a poor crop. Why? Note the following 
requisites that are often lost sight of. First the 
ground must be properly prepared for the seed, 
and it must also be adapted to the seed, sown, and 
another very essential requisite is the seed itself, 
and to be sure that the difficulty is not on ac- 
count of poor seed, it behooves the purchaser 
to purchase seed that bears the names of re- 
sponsible dealers, and as most of the responsible 
dealers advertise their goods on the principle 
that “ A good thing will bear advertising,” you 
cannot go far astray in your purchases if this 
rule is followed. Having come in personal con- 
tact with several of those who advertise seeds 
and plants in Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, we feel that 
we can safely recommend their announcements 
to the attention of our readers. 


We notice by our Canadian exchange file that 
two Pianos, from the Celebrated Factory of Wa. 
Knapp & Co., have just been selected for his Ex- 
cellency, the Marquis of Landsdowne. One was 
& magnificent Grand “Knabe,” in elegant Rose- 
wood Case, and the other one of their Upright 
Cabinet Grands. The Tone, Touch, and Work- 
manship of these Instruments are described as 
heing perfect. The most thorough judges were 








employed to make the selections, one of them 
being Mr. E. Harriss, who previous to leaving 
England, held the high appointment of Local 
Examiner to the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. 

Those in search of a truly handsome present, 
will do well to call on Messrs. C. Gautschi & 
Co., Manufacturers of Musical Boxes, Sainte 
Croix, Switzerland. They have on exhibition, 
at their Philadelphia sales-rooms, one of the 
finest and largest assortments of these beautiful 
Swiss instruments ever shown in this country. 
They reproduce the most elaborate pieces of 
music, old and new, with a brilliancy and accu- 
racy truly surprising. with an effect so melodi- 
ous and perfect as to be absolutely wonderful. 
These musical boxes are far superior to the ordi- 
nary instruments generally sold in this country, 
and need only to be seen, or heard, to be appre- 
ciated. See advertisement for particulars. 


REPUBLISHING. 





We republish this mouth an acting charade, 
**Petroleum,’’ in response to numerous re- 
quests- Publishers are always pleased to re- 
ceive such requests, as it is an indication that 
the taste of the readers has been satisfied, 
and that the memory of their satisfaction with 
the article or articles, that are desired to be 
republished, has outlived the book that con- 
tained them. We have received many such 
requests from our subscribers, and we shall 
consider it a part of our duty in the future 
to republish such articles as may be requested. 
Next month we will begin the republication of 
‘fAbijah Beanpole, Storekeeper,’’ by the au- 
thor,of ‘‘The Bad Boy’s Diary,” in answer 
to letters from old subscribers. This increas- 
ing demand for the reappearancé of old tales, 
as well as requests for more stories by present 
writers, certainly speaks well for the maga- 
zine. 

The extensive quotations of stories and notes 
from Godey’s for the past few months also 
attest the fact that they are considered well 
worth reprinting. During the past month we 
have sold to New York publishers some stories 
that appeared in Godey’s Lady’s Book, that 
are now being printed in large editions. We 
mention these facts that our readers may be 
assured that their appreciative judgment of 
our literature is being confirmed by the press 
and the public in general. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


New York City is the metropolis of the New World. 
From her docxs are exported, and at them is re- 
ceived 60 per cent. of all our foreign commerce. 
She supports more than 1300 churches; has 18,000 
manufacturing establishments, employs 316,000 op- 
eratives, and turns out $780,000,000 products annu- 
ally. Tourists should always inspect her long lines 


of ocean steamships, cross her great bridge, pass | 


up Fifth Avenue, ride in her magnificent park, and 
visit some of her principal manufacturing establish- 
ments. Among the latter, which has obtained na- 
tional celebrity, is the great Laboratory, where is 
printed the annual “ Receipt 
Book” and “Almanac,” from 
which our meals are pre- 
pared, and from which we 
reckon our days, as well as 
the innumerable bottles of = 
Castoria, familiar to mothers 
everywhere, ‘ 
A few words respecting x 
the remarkable success of & 
this enterprise, will encour- 
age young men in honest 
dealings, and gratify moth- 
ers, whose friend its 
founder has so long been. 





During the frightful 
scourge of cholera inyantum, in the Eastern States 
in 1850, Samuel Pitcher saved 90 per cent. of his 
patients, and rose to immediate eminence. He 


made children’s diseases a specialty, lectured 
upon the physiological, dietic and pathological 
treatment, wrote for the press, and took strong 
grounds against the use of narcotics and opiates 












so frequently administered in the shape of par. 
egoric, syrups, and mysterious panaceas. His 
formula or prescription, nuw so widely known as 
vegetable *“ Castoria,” was soon adopted by ad. 
vanced physicians, for he boldly published it upon 
every package. A report of the Pathological So. 
ciety of New York, in 1862, says: “The Castoria, 
prepared by Dr. Samuel Pitcher, has been found to 
be a valuable adjunct to the Materia Medica, and 
free from morphine or other injurious substances,” 
The Castoria laboratory was removed from Hyan- 
nis, Mass., to New York, about 1860. “Tu nothing,” 
said the superintendent, “is 
the success of Castoria so 
greatly due as to its uniform 
quality.” In filtering the 
extract, filling, labelling, 
yf ~«wrapping and boxing the 
4: bottles, printing the Receipt 
= Book, shipping the goods 
: and keeping the books, sev- 
/ eral hundred men, young 
women and boys are em. 
ployed. Thus from small be. 
ginnings, Peter Cooper with 

. ‘ his glue pot, and Samuel 
Pitcher ‘with his kettle, have not alone dignified 
labor, and shown to younger men the advantage 
of undeviating integrity in what they undertake, 
but from the small voices in many scattered homes, 
like distant brooklets forming the great valley 
stream, they have received their reward. 

“ Honor rests not in name, but in the heart, 

He's most a man who acts best his part.” 





A LIVE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


A MARVELLOUS DREAM. 


Last summer I was ‘‘ doing London’”’ as tho- 
roughly as an American woman without escort 
can, when one morning, after catching prudent 
glimpses of what remains of the ‘‘ St. Giles,’’ 
immortalized by Hogarth or Douglas Jerrold, 
and of the “‘ Seven Dials,’’ I turned into New 
Oxford Street (which is topped by Tottenham 
Court road &nd ends at Mudie’s Library). 
Walking along towards Holborn I found myself 
involuntarily stopping before one of the pret- 
tiest fronts I had yet seen. Naturally I looked 
up and saw above the number 3 an asthetic- 
looking sign against the front (for projecting 
signs are inadmissible in the great metropolis) 
on which I read ‘‘ Dr. Pierce’s Medicines.’’ At 
once I gave a little ejaculation of joy, and fairly 
rushed intotheshop. Why! I had been during 
two whole days lamenting the awkwardness of 
a railway porter, who, in my transit from South- 
ampton, after landing, had so carelessly han- 
dled my ‘‘ box’? (trunk is also inadmissible in 
Kngland) as to break not only my supply of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, that I had 
brought from New York, but all of his Purga- 
tive Pellets (so advisable to ladies in travelling) 
excepting a bottle I had in my reticule. The 
clerk appeared to notice my satisfaction as I 
looked around and saw a portrait of Dr. Pierce, 
whose acquaintance I had first made at a ball 
in the White House, when he was Congressman 





from the fine City of Buffalo, and saw pictures 
of its World’s Dispensary building and of its 
Invalids’ Hotel, in which I had been a guest- 
patient (as well, let me add, as a patient-guest) 
during a course of treatment with World’s Dis- 
pensary medicines, which had changed me from 
a nervous, dyspeptic, fretful woman into the 
cheerful and healthful traveller I now found 
myself to be. The clerk was vastly polite as I 
told him what a surprise it was to me to find 
that the boons of my lifetime had found a home 
in London. ‘‘Why,’’ he interrupted, with a 
smile, ‘‘the medicines of which this is the Eu- 
ropean entrepot have won thousands of grateful 
patients as enthusiastic as you seem to be.” 
Of course in a short time the mishap with the 
railway porter was forgotten, and, after giving 
an order for a new assortment of the ‘‘ Golden 
Discovery”’ and ‘*‘ Pellets’’ sent to my lodgings 
in Bernal Street, I was again threading my way 
through the London crowds. Fatigued with 
the day’s exercise and enjoyment I retired early 
to bed, and with the pleasant incident of Oxford 
Street well to the fore in my mind as I fell 
asleep. What wonder that I dreamed, or that 
my fancies travelled across the Atlantic to Buf- 
falo and to the Invalids’ Hotel, which had to 
me the same grateful memories as the church 
of her marriage has to the happy wife. 

I seemed to be in a palace car between Albany 
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and Buffalo, and the newsboy had brought me 
a copy of the marvellous book sold freely on 
all the trains, ‘‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,’’ by Dr. Pierce, ex-Senator 
and ex-Congressman. I was again reading its 
pages, expressed, as all medical books for the 
people should be expressed, in ‘plain Eng- 
lish,’? and which is full of everything relating 
to the ills which flesh is heir to, so that the 
book may be well called the Invalids’ Bible and 
the Testament for the already strong, who would 
keep themselves always strong. The book, 
which takes the child in the cradle through all 
the ills of nutrition and dentition; the mother 
in her agonies ; the husband in his depressions ; 
the father in his sufferings from overwork ; and 
shows each and all (and even the practising 
physician, who thinks he knows so much and 
yet has always new things to learn) how the 
brain is weakened in functions, the lung poi- 
soned, the blood contaminated, the liver made 
torpid, the heart disarranged, the muscles made 
rigid, the nerves shattered, and the tissues and 
absorbents infected with the subtle poisons of 
excesses and malaria. And finally, the precious 
volume—the veriest gospel of health in this 
world—turns the reader’s attention to the Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, that, whether it is used 
upon the pores of the body or sent into the 
channels of the body through the processes of 


assimilation and digestion, immediately ‘‘ cools | 


the brow and tempers the brain, and maketh 
the faint one strong again.’’ In my dream I 
had arrived at Buffalo, given my book to an 
interesting invalid of a girl who sat near me, 
and whose modestly-filled purse seemed to for- 
bid her the boon of the book albeit it was so 
unusually cheap—six pages of the profusely 
illustrated book for each cent of its dollar and 
a half cost! And I had been repaid by her 
looks of gratitude. Then in my dream the 
once familiar sound of ‘‘ Dr. Pierce’s World’s 
Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel’? was heard 
from the healthy and attentive porters awaiting 
the arrival of patients. Then I was driven to 
the old place with its revivifications of archi- 
tecture and comforts. 

As I drove up I seemed to see the Hotel in a 
blaze of light, and heard music and the sounds 
of happy voices and of lightly-moving feet. 
More surprised than ever before, I was taken 
in hand by a female attendant—as bright look- 
ing as these ever are in dreamland, and in a 
moment, as it seemed, was clad in full evening 
costume, and soon, escorted by au usher, was 
entering the great dining-room, transformed 
into a salon of reception. At one end in huge 
electric letters I saw the words, ‘‘ Welcome, re- 
stored old patients’’—at the other end, ‘‘ Dr. 
Pierce, the Hotel Founder’’—in the centre of 





one long side, ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,’’ 
and along the ceiling, also in electric letters, 
‘*Purgative Pellets.”’ 

As soon as this wonderful spectacle of dream- 
land had become sufficiently naturalized to my 
dazed senses I looked around and saw such hap- 
py congratulatory groups as made me think I 
was indeed in a phase of Paradise. With words 
of whispered assurance, the usher led me to the 
highest portion of the room, where sat a Cleo- 
patra-like woman of rare beauty and cundes- 
cending carriage. ‘‘ Permit me, Oh Queen of 
Health, to present to you another of your sub- 
jects—she who only a year ago was, without 
her will, excluded from, but has now re-entered 
your dominions.’’ She placed her cool hand 
in mine, the which as I kissed a thrill of new 
delight ran over my veins, and with a sceptre 
headed with a charmingly cut bottle of silver 
bearing in monogram the letters ‘‘G. M. D.,” 
she touched both my eyes, which seemed to 
anew drink in the gorgeous sight round me. 
“And now,” said the Queen of Health, “let 
me present you to my Prime Minister.’’ Timed 
with her gesture to the right, I turned my eyes 
and there saw, in evening costume, a robust 
gentleman of medium stature, who was in phy- 


| siqne the very ideal type of American manhood. 


| He seemed the very embodiment of healthful, 
| vigorous vitality, and on his full lofty brow I 


| 
| 


saw great indications of comprehensive mental 


| power, sweet benevolence, unvarying courtesy, 





tender sympathy, and business sagacity. He 
smiled and extended his hand. When I recog- 
nized him in the instant and rushing impetu- 
ously towards him seemed in my dream to say, 
‘Oh, Queen, this is my preserver, my ever-to- 
be-remembered physician, Dr. Pierce.”?’ He 
greeted me as warmly as I greeted him. At 
this the music struck up congratulatory chords 
in unison with the beating of my heart, and 
he whispered in my ear, ‘‘My best delight 
(and to it I have given my life even at the 
sacrifice of a public career and promised hon- 
ors) is to benefit those whom illness and disease 
afflict.’’ 

A fresh procession of guests arriving at the 
foot of the throne of the Queen of Health, and 
demanding her attention, as it seemed to me in 
my exhilarating dream, as well as the attention 
of her Prime Minister Pierce, I receded with 
my escort, and was soon mingling with the 
happy groups, the members of which seemed 
bent upon enthusiastically exchanging with 
each other memories of their happy experiences 
under the advice, whether here or at their 
homes, of Dr. Pierce, through his books and 
through his medicines, now controlled by a 
syndicate of capitalists, under the title of the 
‘‘World’s Dispensary Medical Association,” 
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**T was a sickly school-girl,’’ said one, ‘‘ igno- 
rant of the very rudiments of Physiology, and 
a victim internally to my ignorance, but the 
‘Medical Adviser’ recommended the ‘Favorite 
Prescription’ and it soon restored me to belle- 
hood, and here I am, full of health and grati- 
tude.’? Her escort was a Harvard student, 
who told me that a short time previous he had 
been worn by indiscreet alternations of Boston 
pleasure-seeking and Cambridge study, a very 
martyr to poisoned blood and dyspepsia, but 
** Medical Discovery,’’ he joyously added, ‘‘ not 
only made me what [ am, but, by its constant 
use, keeps me what I am.’’ As he moved away 
with the young lady, his affianced wife, I could 
not but regret the small numbers in good soci- 
ety of as handsome, healthy young fellows as 
he. 
velvet and diamonds, ‘‘ had all the world could 
give me except health. We exhausted the 
baths of Europe and spent what to some would 
be a fortune on ‘eminent’ physivians of Paris, 
until I returned home to die. But chance— 
mere chance I am now ashamed to say—threw 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite Prescription’ in my way, 
and all my weaknesses vanished as the dew 
before the rising midsummer sun. In two 
months I was a well woman.’’ The powerful 
voice of a baritone, pressed into the service of 
a song—still in my dream—at one of the grand 
pianos of the Invalids’ Hotel, aroused my won- 
der, and soon the possessor of the voice was 
exciting our marvel by the narration of how 
he owed it, after a total destruction of voice by 
bronchitis, to an entire reoxygenation of lungs 
and throat through ‘‘Golden Discovery,’’ 
which was now his constant companion. Grace- 
fully dancing in the ensuing quadrille I saw a 
gentleman whom I was assured had not long 
ago been crippled with rheumatism beyond 
even the palliation of the Hot Springs of Ar- 
kansas, yet who, under ‘‘Golden Discovery,”’ 
had seemed to renew his strength like the fa- 
vored of the Psalmist’s song. As I moved 
about from group to group I heard but one 
strain told in many ways—and that how mar- 
vellously in its one great mission of purifying 
the blood (which was the fountain of health or 
disease) the Golden Medical Discovery had come 
to their homes—in some instances after years 
of suffering and useless expenditures—to reno- 
vate, and to make the names of Dr. Pierce and 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Association 
household words of cheer. Some had been 
cured by the Discovery of great eating ulcers, 
that had gnawed away at their flesh for years 
despite all the usual remedies. Others had 
been restored to the full vigor of health after 
one lung had been wasted by consumption 


**],”? remarked a plump matron in black | 
, 











(which is scrofula of the lungs), aad after 
night-sweats, spitting of blood, and kindred 
symptoms, had manifested themselves. Vari- 
ous forms of scrofulous diseases, as fever-sores, 
white swellings, and hip-joint disease, had 
been conquered with the world-famed blood- 
purifier, Golden Medical Discovery. 

Presently a bugle from the orchestra gave 
the summons to supper, and all the guesis be- 
gan to pair. Little Nubian boys in scarlet 
uniforms (bright as everything bright is in, 
dreamland) then glided in bearing little silken 
pennons, each exposing the words ‘‘ Hope in G. 
M. D.,’’ which they distributed in line of 
march, and which each guest joyfully bore 
aloft. Another bugle call for attention, and I 
saw two venerable, sweet-faced men of Grecian 
features approaching the Queen of Health hold- 
ing in their hands two wreaths of evergreen— 
the veritable laurel from the Athenian groves. 
She stepped from her throne, as complaisant 
monarchs do, and raised them to her dais. 
Another bugle for silence and she spoke: ‘‘ My 
guests, before we sup an interesting ceremony 
remains. He on my right is Hippocrates from” 
the Spirit Land. He on my left is Asculapius. 
They come to crown our Dr. Pierce with the 
great laurels of his noble profession—they the 
great Past Grand Masters of the Healing Art, 
who best know who is conqueror of disease.” 
In a moment Dr. Pierce was about bending his 
knee in respectful obeisance to these ancient 
Professors when a gesture from both arrested 


| him, as with dainty but dignified motions they 








placed upon his head the laurel leaves—each 
saying in a unison of musical monotone, ‘‘ Thou 
art our legitimate successor,’’ while a burst of 
orchestral acclaim and a chorus of thanksgiv- 
ing huzzas from the guests arose. Immediately 
above this reyal and supernaturally -looking 
tableau I saw in pillars of rosy light these great 
words, the mottoof the crowned Dr. Pierce, and 
which reveals the secret of his almost divine 
success, ‘‘ THE Bioop 1s THE LIFE.”’ 

And with that I awoke, in my quaint little 
lodgings, to find (an unusual thing for London 
at early morning any day) cheery sunlight 
streaming into the room as there upon my toilet 
table were my restored adjuncts to continued 
life and happiness—the Oxford Street supply 
of Golden Medical Discovery, the guarantee of 
my continuing health. 

Dear reader, although the foregoing is only 
the narration of a dream, yet it but truthfully 
reflects the marvellous cures wrought by those 
world-famed medicines that have, from their 
intrinsic merits, become standard remedies in 
all civilized countries for the commoner ills of 
mankind. 
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@uR Book TABLE. 





From G. A. Gaskell, author and publisher, P. 
0. Box 1534, New York, we are in receipt of a 
book entitled “‘The Penman’s Handbook.” The 
book embraces a history of writing, with in- 
structions how to write business letters, cards, 
invitations, etc., also giving different forms of 
writing to be copied, and the different uses to 
which they are applied. The book is very val- 
uable for self-instruction. Price, $5 postpaid. 


We have before us a copy of Kneass’ Phila- 
delphia Magazine for the Blind; it is printed in 
raised type, so as to be easily read, and must 
prove a positive luxury to the vast number who 
are unable to read an ordinary book. It is 
published semi-monthly, and contains choice 
selections from literature and science. Terms, 
$3.50 per annum; published by N. B. Kneass, 
Jr., 1126 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Floyd Grandon’s Honor,” a novel, by Amanda 
M. Douglas, has just been published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. The book is bright and at- 
tractive, and like all the works of this popular 
authoress, the interest is retained throughout. 
The hero makes honor his aim, devotes his 
means and time to the charge left to him, re- 
gardless of self; but his devotion to others is 
finally rewarded by happiness falling to his lot. 
For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mary A. Livermore has collected a number of 
her lectures together, which have been pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, under the title 
of “ What Shall we do with our Daughters.” 
The author shows the need of practical train- 
ing, higher education, moral and religious train- 
ing, and industrial and technical training, and 
shows that even if women are in superfluous 
numbers, they can, if properly trained and edu- 
cated, be useful as well as ornamental members 
of society. For sale by E Claxton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Price, $1.25. 


The lovers of good novels will be delighted to 
hear of “Guenn,” by Blanche Willis Howard, 
author of that fascinating little book “One 
Summer.” The style of the present work is dif- 
erent from her other writings, but the same sim- 
plicity is carried through the book, and the in- 
terest is as intense. Published by James R. 
Osgood & Co. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Phila. Price, $1.75. 


“ Poems and Swedish Translations,” by Fred- 
erick Peterson, is an attractive book published 





by Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. This vol- 
ume contains, besides original poems, a transla- 
tion of Tegner’s Axel, which ranks next to Frith- 
iof’s Sage, by the same author, and also lyrical 
poems from Franzen, von Brawn, Béttiger, and 
Runeberg. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phila. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer has issued, through her 
publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila., a bright 
little book, entitled “‘ Hope’s Heart Bells.” The 
heroine is a charming little Quaker maiden. 
whose bright sunny nature forms a charm to all 
around her; self is entirely forgotten, and her 
heart-bells are sadly wounded, but her faith re- 
mains firm, and the bells finally ring out a joy- 
ous peal. We advise our readers who are ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Oberholtzer through the 
pages of the Lapy’s Book to purchase this book 
for perusal. Price, $1.25. 


We have received from J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phila., a copy of ‘‘ Rossmoyne,” by the author ot 
Molly Bawn,” etc. This, like all works of the 
author, is a most fascinating love story, a book 
that once commenced, you feel cannot: be laid 
aside until completed. Price, $1. . 

From the National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade St., New York, we have received two neat 
little volumes, entitled ‘“Susy’s Opinions,” by 
Faye Huntington, and “ Holly Sprays,” by Lucia 
E. F. Kimball. Both books desire to show the 
good that can be done even by very young per- 
sons in the cause of Temperance, if they will, 
only make an effort. For sale by Garrigues Bros., 
Arch St., Phila. 


No. 103 of the Standard Library is entitled 
“ Our Christmas in a Palace,” by Edward Everett 
Hale, published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 
12 Dey St., New York. 

“With the Poets,” by Canon Farrar. Since 
the publication, twenty years ago, of Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” anthologies of English verse 
have followed each other in rather rapid succes- 
sion, each more elaborate and expensive than its 
predecessor. But fora popular collection of the 
sort here given, we think there is still an unsatis- 
fied demand. Every page, from Chaucer to 
Browning, is here represented by the best that it 
has added to English poetry. The collection has 
evidently been with the noted author a work of 
love. His preface of twenty pages is alone wortl: 
the price of the volume. Published in Funk 
& Wagnalls’ (10 and 12 Dey St., New York.) 
Standard Library, No. 104. Price, 25 cents. 

This library is well worth the support of the- 
public, as giving cheap and good reading mat~ 
ter. 
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A PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The above cut shows a pair of well organized | closets, and all first-class conveniences. The 
and tastefully designed residences, elegantly fin- | cost of finishing in good style is $6000, the pair. 
ished. The superstructure to be of frame upon Robbs’ Architecture, containing 123 designs 
rick foundations, the roof covered with slate | of residences with plans attached, mailed free on 
and tin flushings, making all perfectly water- | receipt of $3.50; also Hobbs’ catalogue, consisting 
tight; the interior of hardwood finish, rubbed | of 18 designs of houses, 35 cts. 
down in oil; fitted up with heaters, gas, bath, 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION._.DEPARTMENT. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF DRESS, SEE FASH DEPARTM 
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SPECIAL CUT BATTERN 


For despripficn see Fashicn Department. 





- Fig. 3. , Fig. 4. 


For description see Fashion Department. 








For description gee Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 14. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 


For description see Fashion Department 
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Fig. 20. 
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For description see Work Department. 





WHEN YOU'RE AFLOAT. 


(PRINCESS TOTO.) 


you’re afloat in an  o-pen boat with no-bod-y there to tow, Youply your oar’till you 
you’re afloat in a _ sailing boat which ismuchtoo big to row, You spread yoursail tothe 


x 


~ 
reach the shoreand that is all I know, When you’reafloatin an  o-pen boat with 
quick’ning galeand that is all I know, Whenyou’reafloatin an  o-pen boat which 


Published in sheet form, 40 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agis. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 











WHEN YOU’RE AFLOAT. 








no-bod-y there to tow, You ply your oar’till you reach the shore,andthatis all I 
ismuchtoo big to row, You spread your sailto the quick’ning gale thatis all I 


mf un poco piu mosso. 


You ply yourour’till you reach the shore,’till you reach the shore, ’till you 
You spreadyoursailto the quick’ning gale,tothe quick’ning gale, to the 
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reach the shore, you ply youroar’tillyou reach theshore,Andthat is all ~I 
quick’ning gale, you spreadyoursail to the quick’ning gale, And 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book says: 
Velvets, broches, and velveteen 
continue in demand both for stree 
and reception costume, and judging 
from our foreign fashion notes are 
likely to continue in favor for several 
seasons. This judgment is based upon 
the fact that manufacturers are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in supply- 
ing the present demand, and also 
from the fact that new brands and 
styles are constantly appearing, adap- 
ted for different seasons. The Arca- 
cia’s new brand, “* Pigeon Gray,”’’ is 
deserving particular mention. The 
present season has been marked with 
the finest assortment of this line of 
goods that ever appeared; probably 
the main reason for the continuance 
in popular favor of these goods is that 
they may be had in such a variety of 
brands and patterns that each lady 
may choose that which is sure to most 

become her particular style. 
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‘ VELVETEEN. * 


SPRING STYLES. 


Ladies generally experience considerable difficulty 
in making their selection of dress goods for Spring wear, 
in consequence of a desire to obtain a material of light 
color, of sufficient warmth, and at the same time of such 
a texture as not to be burdensome. 
we have recently introduced a new color of Arcadia 
Velveteen, “ Pigeon Gray,” which we have placed on the 
market in several varieties ofshades; and as itis light in 
texture, lustrous and dressy in ap 
same time economical in cost, we feel that we have su 

lied all the requirements of a material for a — 
Brin costume, and ladies will do weli to give it an 
e tion when making their purchases. 
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>REMEMBER< 


ARCADIA Fake 
VELVETEEN fo 


REGISTERED) 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


And at Wholesale by 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church Street, N.Y. >. > 
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Peterson’s says: 


THE POPULAR “ ARCADIA VELVET- 
EEN.’’—It will be seen from our Paris 
letter that velvets and veiveteens still 
continue the rage. The fashion is 
really the most artistic one that has 
prevailed for years. There is no fab- 
ric indeed so beautiful, on the whole, 
as a handsome velvet or velveteen. 
The latter especially is particular! 
desirable, as it can be used where vel- 
vet would be in bad taste: and of the 
various makes of velveteen, the Ar- 
cadia more than deserves the singular 
popularity it enjoys. It is lady-like 
without being extravagant, and can 
always be brought in, either to create 
a new costume, or to rejuvenate an 
old one. 
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BEAUTY. 
St | | 
H, gift of beauty! with what wondrous power 

y ELVET- Shines out thy rare, resplendent, dazzling light 
wh Upon the whole wide world; an infinite, 
cory Unbounded sway is thine, though brief thine hour. 
no fab- on 
4 whole, The will-o’-wisp leads men to dangerous deeps 
1veteen. ra. es ° , 
leularl In one short night with its wild, luring flame— 
nere vel- , ‘ . 
d of tee Oh, beauty! let ‘Ay beacon light to higher aim, 
the Ar 
singular Not downward, upward rather, e’en o’er steeps, 
ady- 
and ean ' Lead thy true worshipers, like some bright star 
ocreate § [SS Sj => 
nate an Until thy radiance floods the heart of man 

=_ With noblest, purest efforts; then, thy span 
——k SS] Of days shall gleam upon the calendar 





Of womanhood with glowing rays. Thy goal 





Is not alone an earthly triumph rare, 
*Tis more; thy t#fiuence is false or fair— 


For beauty leaves its impress on the soul! 


AUGUSTA de BUBNA, 
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THE NUT-BROWN MAID, 


CuHaAPTer I. 


“ Did I but purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And Fortune’s favour fills the swelling sails, 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar?” 


“Grief walks the earth, 
And sits down at the foot of each, by turns.” 


The girl moved restlessly where she sat 
in the gloom, her face turned aside against 
the cushion of her arm-chair. 

“Tet the curtains alone, Jenny. The 
sunshine hurts my eyes—all the bright 
things out of doors hurt me. Do not 
worry about me. I am but flesh and 
blood, and cannot get used to my burden 
of sorrow in a moment.” 

“T was afraid you considered yourself 
made of something else, Miss Agatha,” 
said the old woman, busy with the curtains. 
“Cast-iron, for instance. How do you 
expect flesh and blood to thrive shut up 
in a dark room for more than a fort night, 
eating next to nothing, and fighting 
against the will of heaven—” 

“Fighting! I have not even com- 
plained !” 

“ T’vealways heard actions speak plainer 
than words. Now you can’t tell me 
you’re not rebelling, thinking you can 
manage better than One who knows what 
is best for sinful creatures. Else, you 
see,” maintained Jenny, “you’d not sit 
= as if you’d nothing more to do with 

ife.” 

“What does it matter?” wearily. 

“Not very much, maybe, to a body that 
loves you as if you were her own child. 
Miss Agatha, I’ll not let you break your 
heart this way. You’ve many a friend, 
if you’ve none of your blovd to care for 

ou.” 

“ Friends—” 

“There’s no end to their calling to ask 
about you. They get small satisfaction : 
I’ye only one account to give to all.” 

“And what is that, Jenny?” asked 
Agatha, a little anxiously. 

“That I can tell nothing about you, 
for you keep yourself shut up in the dark, 
and—” 

“Why not simply say I am well? Who 
cares?” 





“ Mrs. Hartly seems to, by her remarks; 
and her nephew, Mr. Robert, he’s always 
with her, telling me many a thing I 
should do to rouse you. He sees his way 
clear into other folks’ business, does Mr. 
Robert.” 

“ Has no one else called, Jenny ?” 

“The whole town has driven out. Not 
that I see all of them, only when I’m 
asked for. Mrs. Hartly sends for me, 
and Mr. Robert.” 

“And no one else?” 

“No one else—except maybe the doc 
tor.” 

“Then Norman has not been among 
the inquirers—” said Agatha, somewhat 
sharply. 

“Oh, Mr. Norman, he’s here every day. 
I was only speaking of those who sent for 
me. 
He has a right to, you know, as he’s your 
cousin.” 

“He is nothing of the kind. Only 
Aunt Agatha’s by marriage. I wish he 
were,” Agatha added. “I would like to 
have a claim on some one.” 

“ He’d like it, too, maybe, for he always 
looks as if he would like to send a mes 
sage to you—and then he only ends in 
bidding me take good care of you. He 
might be sure I would if I had the power 
to; but he hasn’t been used to playing 
with you ever since he put on jackets 
without knowing—” 

“Without knowing what, Jenny?” 

“That you were always uncommon 
fond of having your own way. To the 
others I always send word you're well, 
and I never hint you’ve taken to keeping 
your room, for fear they’d shake their 
wise heads over it. There’s nothing folks 
are so curious about, as what they don’t 
have a chance to see.” 

“Foolish oki Jenny! What possible 
curiosity can the Ashley people have 
about me?” 

“To know how you’re bearing your 
losses. Since it’s well known your poor 
aunt left no will, they think you’ve 4 
right to grieve for both your home and 
fortune.” 


“For shame, Jenny! No one will sus 


pect me of thinking of such things. Can 
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He always comes in search of me. - 
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not one grieve as one pleases, without be- 
ing talked about by one’s acquaintances?” 

“Some can. But they’re never those 
who live in big houses, unless they chance 
to be the servants. Miss Agatha, if you’d 
only say what had better be done, and 
move away from here, and folks ’ud see 
you going about and not making a moan 
over your property, it wouldn’t be long 
before they’d forget all about you,” Jenny 
added, hopefully. “The world’s pity 
can’t be very deep-rooted, for you see 
every day there’s a pull on it.” 

“Don’t let us talk about that to-day!” 
Agatha said, with a shudder; and then 
added, half beseechingly: “What would 
you have me do, Jenny?” 

“T’d have you let me throw open the 
shutters; and then I’d have you go for 
awalk. A breath of fresh air may keep 
off an illness, and at any rate make you 
sleep. Afterward I'd have you take your 
tea in the library.” 

“Jenny, I could not bear to go about 
and miss Aunt Agatha at every turn,’ 
the girl said, leaning her faee aside. 

“But you are bound to, some day. 
Here's your hat, Miss Agatha; you'll be 
asmuch alone in the grove as in your 
wom, only it-will be a bit cheerfuller.” 

Agatha rose slowly and took the hat 
which Jenny brought her. She did not 
care to argue longer with the old woman, 
who seemed bent on turning her out of 
doors. 

You could see how she shrank from 
everything which could remind her of her 
loss, by the rapid way she ran down stairs, 
never glancing around, lest some familiar 
object should recali her aunt, from whom 
she had never been separated since she 
could remember, until now. 

After the darkened house, the blinding 
sunshine made her head ache as well as 
her heart; and she would have crept back 
to her room, only that Jenny would be 
lisappointed. There was no one now but 
the old woman to please; besides, Jenny 
was right—there was more to face in her 
future than sunshine. 

Still, Agatha had a sense of relief when 
the grove at the foot of the lawn shut it 
out, and hid her from view. She could 
hot be seen even from the house, except 
in reaching the end of the long, broad 
walk, and turning to retrace her steps. 
So she paced up and down, and felt quite 


safe; until, coming again to the end, she 
Vou. cvin.—15. 





saw there was some one at-the door, in 
the act of ringing the bell. 

Agatha turned hastily, glad to have 
escaped notice; and did not again extend 
her walk. She went on, measuring the 
shortened space under the trees. These 
lindens of Ashleigh Park, spreading their 
bows gently over her now, if wont to be as 
watchful as was the Talking Oak of its 
young mistress, would hardly recognize 
their nut-brown maid with the merry glint 
in her frank hazel eyes, the mocking, dimp- 
ling smiles about her mouth, the warm, 
bright color flushing her brown face, and 
getting tangled somehow amidst her braid- 
ed hair, in this quiet girl, passing under- 
neath their shadows with her listless tread, 
who never glanced up once for the sunshine 
glinting on the bagi we. lashes, on which 
now a slow tear gathered and 'fell on the 
black dress, sai the black ribbons of the 
hat she held in both hands dropped before 
her. As she moved on again, her visitor 
was coming across the lawn to meet her. 
There was no chance of escape; no di- 
verging path to take; no nook or corner 
to hide in. She recognized the tal!, dark 
man; and though Robert Morse was the 
last person she cared just then to meet. 
they had been too long on terms of inti- 
macy for her to pass him by with a few 
polite words. 

“Tam glad to see you at last, Agatha,” 
he said, eagerly. “I feared from Jenny’s 
account we were never to have a glimpse 
of you. Aunt Henrietta has been quite 
angry; ouly my excuses, and Norman's 
influence, have prevented her from storm- 
ing your room. You have taken the 
worst way to ease your grief, Agatha. 
But now that you have broken the ice— 

“T never intended to break the i ice, as 
you term it. I had no idea of seeing 
any one,” Agatha said, briefly. 

“T know it was luck that led me here— 
the mere chance sight of the edge of your 
black skirt—Jenny did not give me a 
hint, I assure you. But I have been too 
anxious about you,” he added, half ten- 
derly, “not to avail myself of that chance.” 

“ Your anxiety is quite removed, then, 
in finding me well,” said Agatha, with « 


tinge of bitterness in her voice. “A- 
strong as if life were desirable. All my 


grieving only produces headache, which 
already the tresh air relieves—” 

“You speak as if you resented this gift 
of health, Agatha!” 
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“I do. - My grief might be less, if I 
had some other pain to make me forget 
for a moment.” 

“T have been anxious for more than 
your health, Agatha. I feared you were 
troubled for your future.” 

“No.” 

“Then certainly I have been wrong!” 
There was a doubt in his voice, that 
might be taken for surprise. “I feared 
you would find your future both intricate 
and hard. You must have made plans 
that smooth your way.” 

“Do you think in these last few weeks 
I have had either heart or head for plan- 
ning?” 

“Then you have settled on nothing,” 
he said, in a tone of relief. 

“Jenny tells me that next week will 
do.” 

“T wish you would let me think for 
you, and advise you.” 

“Thank you, but Jenny will under- 
stand best what I want,” said Agatha, too 
indifferent to perceive she was wounding 
him. “She has looked out for me since | 
was a baby.” 

“There are other questions besides 
those of mere personal comfort. Are you 
sure, Agatha, you understand how ditter- 
ent your circumstances are, from those 
you had a right to expect?” 

“I understand I have so little to call 
my own, that poor Jenny will barely be 
able to keep house on it,” replied Agatha, 
quite carelessly. 

“The aunt on whose memory you lavish 
so much grief, should have given a 
thought to your future—knowing that 
if she made no will, her fortune would go 
to her husband’s family. Her love for 
you—” 

“Was none the less, because she had 
no premonition she would be struck 
down without a moment’s warning,” ex- 
claimed Agatha, with tears. “I will not 
hear word, or look, that.implies reproach 
to Aunt Agatha.” 

“Of course, I did not intend that. 
Only your friends must dread a lite for 
you, which you are so little fitted to cope 


with,” said Robert, soothingly. “You 
have been used to queening it.” 
“I am weary of queening it. I am 


glad there was no will.” 

“Glad?” 

“Yes, glad. Having lost what made 
me happy here at Ashleigh Park, I am 





———— 


glad Ashleigh Park is not mine. By 
your own showing, I must attempt this 
new existence. Where is your wisdom in 
trying to frighten me with it?” 

“TI wish I could, Agatha! I wish | 
could frighten you. You who have 
broken down utterly at the first touch of 
sorrow, how can you meet the cares of 
life, that break down many a stronger 
than you?” 

“Perhaps their hearts were in their 
lives,” she suggested, coolly. 

“And you will live above yours? You, 
who will feel every trifle, and find a peb- 
ble a stumbling block? Poor child, you 
are actually ignorant of the difference be- 
tween the necessities of life and its lux- 
uries.” 

A flush came into Agatha’s cheeks. 
But she made no reply, and they walked 
to the end of the path without speaking. 
There Robert stopped her. 

“You must let me explain myself, 
Agatha. I can’t let you leave me, think 
ing I meant to be hard on you. I spoke 
of the hardships before you, in the hope 
that you would let me help you out of 
them. Cannot you guess what means | 
would have you try? Do you not know 
what I have so longed for? Did you 
think it was your wealth drew me? If 
so, you wronged me, Agatha; for when! 
heard you had so harshly been cut off 
from the old life, 1 was surry for you, but 
very glad for myself.” 
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He spoke rapidly, in another than his 
usual deliberate manner, the calm of his 
dark face broken up. 

“Agatha, come to Aunt Henrietta 
until your mourning is over—from her 
house let me take my wife. I would not 
ask for your decision now, but that it 3 
best that you should have some pian fo 
your future. If I see that future 
harsher colors than you, it is because m 
worldly wisdom is greater than yours. 
can save you from it, if you will 
me.” 

He was watching her keenly. She had 
in no way warmed whilst he spoke 
“Agatha, have you nothing to say 
me?” 

“You are generous, but not wise.” 

“Not wise in demanding so little? 
am willing to be deat to the faint soul 
of your marriage-vow.” ; 

“Let us speak in plain English,” § 
Agatha, impatiently. “Do you me 
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you pity me so much, you would marry 
me to keep me from a hard life?” 

“Not quite,” he answered, smiling. 

“Or, in my fear of what is before me, 
you hope I will marry you to escape?” 

“Wrong again.” 

“Then I give itup. I do not under- 
stand you,” said Agatha, turning away. 

“Not understand that, loving you, I 
would take you at all risks! But per- 
haps I am not the only one—perhaps 
there is some one else who will wear your 
glove in full view of every one, now that 
you are no longer the heiress?” 

“If it is only a question of a glove, 
here are both of mine;” she answered, 
not avoiding his look, nor yet returning 
it. “I suppose I shall have little need 
of them in future. I do not fear to draw 
them off; but I do shrink from laying 
dainty fingers into an honest man’s open 
hand, catching at it for fear of a life 
hundreds of women live, and are happy 
in.” 

“Tt was rather quixotic in me to think 
I could help you,” said Robert, bitterly. 
“] should have remembered—” 

“You should have remembered?” 

“How old were you on your last birth- 
day, Agatha?” he asked, as if he had not 
heard her question. “Twenty-one? Of 
course, I remember we had a ball, and 
you had neither dance nor word but for 
Norman.” 

“You have a good memory for trifles,” 
Agatha remarked, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Where you are concerned. No 
doubt you think Norman learned that 
night to keep step with you.” 

“We both danced to the music,” she 
said, demurely. 

“ But there is no more music now.” 

“So Norman and I are out of time. 
How kind to warn me of it! Certainly, 
in my downfall I boast of one disinter- 
ested friend. You would marry me to help 
me over a hard place, and teach me to 
distrust a friend, lest I might take him 
for a lover who has never given me a 
hint that he is.” 

“Do you mean me really to believe 
that, Agatha?” asked Robert, eagerly. 

“As you please. It cannot matter to 
me,” 

“But it may to me.” 

“I think not. It is well to be honest 
even if one is uncivil; and I tell you 











frankly, there is no alternative I would 
not take, rather than marry you.” 

She did not make the declaration un- 
gently, but, as she said, frankly. _-And— 
after the first moment, when there was an 
angry fire in the sidelong glance she did 
not turn to see, but walked on, uncon- 
scious of—he seemed to take it in the 
same spirit. He stopped her where the 
path opened on the lawn. 

“T am a patient man, and can wait. 
You need not look contemptuous. I 
have my answer for the present. Shall I 
tell Aunt Henrietta that you will see her? 
At least, you will let her help you, if only 
by her advice. You do not refuse to 
shake hands, Agatha, to show you bear 
no ill will.” 

Twilight had deepened into night, 
when Agatha came back to the house. 
Jenny was evidently watching for her 
in the hall. 

“Are you afraid I will escape up- 
stairs?” asked Agatha. “I'll keep my 
promise, and take tea in the library.” 

“Your headache—?”’ 

“T forgot I had one,” Agatha answered, 
honestly. 

“ And, Miss Agatha—” 

“And what, Jenny? You are not go- 
ing to ask anything more of me, I hope.” 

“Only Mr. Norman called.” 

“And you sent him away? Why 
didn’t you tell him I was in the grove?” 

“ Because Mr. Robert was there.” 

“He will think it strange I should see 
Robert Morse, and not him.” 

“So I asked him into the library.” 

It was dim enough ; but Norman’s ex- 
pectant figure could be seen turning 
from the window at the opening of the 
door. He came forward, and took her 
two hands in his, and led her through 
the twilight to the sofa. 

“Was I wrong to come, Agatha?” he 
asked, not quite steadily. 

“No. Jenny insists I shall come back 
to life; and it is more natural to see you 
here, than any one else.” 

Jenny was some time in sending to 
light the gas, so Norman and Agatha 
had a long quiet talk in the twilight. 
They went back to the old days, and after 
awhile Agatha spoke of her aunt. Nor- 
man had loved her as if the connection 
were a tie of blood between them: 
Agatha felt he had a right to grieve for 
and talk of her. He had been almost 
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“I do. - My grief might be less, if I 
had some other pain to make me forget 
for a moment.” 

“T have been anxious for more than 
your health, Agatha. I feared you were 
troubled for your future.” 

“ Jo.” 

“Then certainly I have been wrong!” 
There was a doubt in his voice, that 
might be taken for surprise. “I feared 
you would find your future both intricate 
and hard. You must have made plans 
that smooth your way.” 

“Do you think in these last few weeks 
I have had either heart or head for plan- 
ning?” 

“Then you have settled on nothing,” 
he said, in a tone of relief. 

“Jenny tells me that next week will 
do.” 

“T wish you would let me think for 
you, and advise you.” 

“Thank you, but Jenny will under- 
stand best what I want,” said Agatha, too 
indifferent to perceive she was wounding 
him. “She has looked out for me since | 
was a baby.” 

“There are other questions besides 
those of mere personal comfort. Are you 
sure, Agatha, you understand how diifer- 
ent your circumstances are, from those 
you had a right to expect?” 

“TI understand I have so little to call 
my own, that poor Jenny will barely be 
able to keep house on it,” replied Agatha, 
quite carelessly. 

“The aunt on whose memory you lavish 
so much grief, should have given a 
thought to your future—knowing that 
if she made no will, her fortune would go 
to her husband’s family. Her love for 
you—” 

“Was none the less, because she had 
no premonition she would be struck 
down without a moment’s warning,” ex- 
claimed Agatha, with tears. “I will not 
hear word, or look, that.implies reproach 
to Aunt Agatha.” 

“Of course, I did not intend that. 
Only your friends must dread a lite for 
you, which you are so little fitted to cope 


with,” said Robert, soothingly. “You 
have been used to queening it.” 
“TI am weary of queening it. I am 


glad there was no will.” 

“Glad?” 

“Yes, glad. Having lost what made 
me happy here at Ashleigh Park, I am 





glad Ashleigh Park is not mine. By 
your own showing, I must attempt this 
new existence. Where is your wisdom in 
trying to frighten me with it?” 

“T wish I could, Agatha! I wish | 
could frighten you. You who have 
broken down utterly at the first touch of 
sorrow, how can you meet the cares of 
life, that break down many a stronger 
than you?” 

“Perhaps their hearts were in their 
lives,” she suggested, coolly. 

“And you will live above yours? You, 
who will feel every trifle, and find a peb- 
ble a stumbling block? Poor child, you 
are actually ignorant of the difference be- 
tween the necessities of life and its lux- 
uries.” 

A flush came into Agatha’s cheeks. 
But she made no reply, and they walked 
to the end of the path without speaking. 
There Robert stopped her. 

“You must let me explain myself, 
Agatha. I can’t let you leave me, think 
ing I meant to be hard on you. I spoke 
of the hardships before you, in the hope 
that you would let me help you out of 
them. Cannot you guess what means | 
would have you try? Do you not know 
what I have so longed for? Did you 
think it was your wealth drew me? [If 
so, you wronged me, Agatha; for when! 
heard you had so harshly been cut off 
from the old life, 1 was surry for you, but 
very glad for myself.” 

He spoke rapidly, in another than his 
usual deliberate manner, the calm of his 
dark face broken up. 

“Agatha, come to Aunt Henrietta 
until your mourning is over—from her 
house let me take my wife. I would not 
ask for your decision now, but that it ® 
best that you should have some plan fot 
your future. If I see that future 
harsher colors than you, it is because my 
worldly wisdom is greater than yours. | 
can save you from it, if you will trust 
me.” 

He was watching her keenly. She had 
in no way warmed whilst he spoke: 
“Agatha, have you nothing to say @ 
me?” 

“You are generous, but not wise.” 

“Not wise in demanding so little? ! 
am willing to be deat to the faint sound 
of your marriage-vow.” 


“Let us speak in plain English,” said’ 


Agatha, impatiently. “Do you meal 
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you pity me so much, you would marry 
me to keep me from a hard life?” 

“Not quite,” he answered, smiling. 

“Or, in my fear of what is before me, 
you hope I will marry you to escape?” 

“Wrong again.” 

“Then I give it up. I do not under- 
stand you,” said Agatha, turning away. 

“Not understand that, loving you, I 
would take you at all risks! But per- 
haps I am not the only one—perhaps 
there is some one else who will wear your 
glove in full view of every one, now that 
you are no longer the heiress?” 

“If it is only a question of a glove, 
here are both of mine;” she answered, 
not avoiding his look, nor yet returning 
it. “I suppose I shall have little need 
of them in future. I do not fear to draw 
them off; but I do shrink from laying 
dainty fingers into an honest man’s open 
hand, catching at it for fear of a lite 
hundreds of women live, and are happy 
in.” 

“Tt was rather quixotic in me to think 
I could help you,” said Robert, bitterly. 
“IT should have remembered—” 

“You should have remembered?” 

“How old were you on your last birth- 
day, Agatha?” he asked, as if he had not 
heard her question. “Twenty-one? Of 
course, I remember we had a ball, and 
you had neither dance nor word but for 
Norman.” 

“You have a good memory for trifies,” 
Agatha remarked, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Where you are concerned. No 
doubt you think Norman learned that 
night to keep step with you.” 

“We both danced to the music,” she 
said, demurely. 

“ But there is no more music now.” 

“So Norman and I are out of time. 
How kind to warn me of it! Certainly, 


in my downfall I boast of one disinter- 


ested friend. You would marry me to help 
me over a hard place, and teach me to 
distrust a friend, lest I might take him 
for a lover who has never given me a 
hint that he is.” 

“Do you mean me really to believe 
that, Agatha?” asked Robert, eagerly. 

“As you please. It cannot matter to 
me.” 

“But it may to me.” 

“T think not. It is well to be honest 
even if one is uncivil; and I tell you 





frankly, there is no alternative I would 
not take, rather than marry you.” 

She did not make the declaration un- 
gently, but, as she said, frankly. _-And— 
after the first moment, when there was an 
angry fire in the sidelong glance she did 
not turn to see, but walked on, uncon- 
scious of—he seemed to take it in the 
same spirit. He stopped her where the 
path opened on the lawn. 

“T am a patient man, and can wait. 
You need not look contemptuous. I 
have my answer for the present. Shall I 
tell Aunt Henrietta that you will see her? 
At least, you will let her help you, if only 
by her advice. You do not refuse to 
shake hands, Agatha, to show you bear’ 
no ill will.” 

Twilight had deepened into night, 
when Agatha came back to the house. 
Jenny was evidently watching for her 
in the hall. 

“Are you afraid I will escape up- 
stairs?” asked Agatha. “I'll keep my 
promise, and take tea in the library.” 

“Your headache—?”’ 

“T forgot I had one,” Agatha answered, 
honestly. 

“ And, Miss Agatha—” 

“And what, Jenny? You are not go- 
ing to ask anything more of me, I hope.” 
“Only Mr. Norman called.” 

“And you sent him away? Why 
didn’t you tell him I was in the grove?” 

“ Because Mr. Robert was there.” 

“He will think it strange I should see 
Robert Morse, and not him.” 

“So I asked him into the library.” 

It was dim enough; but Norman’s ex- 
pectant figure could be seen turning 
from the window at the opening of the 
door. He came forward, and took her 
two hands in his, and led her through 
the twilight to the sofa. 

“Was I wrong to come, Agatha?” he 
asked, not quite steadily. 

“No. Jenny insists I shall come back 
to life; and it is more natural to see you 
here, than any one else.” 

Jenny was some time in sending to 
light the gas, so Norman and Agatha 
had a long quiet talk in the twilight. 
They went back to the old days, and after 
awhile Agatha spoke of her aunt. Nor- 
man had loved her as if the connection 
were a tie of blood between them: 
Agatha felt he had a right to grieve for 
and talk of her. He had been almost 
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as much at home at Ashleigh Park, as 
Agatha herself. 

Neither mentioned the future. They 
dwelt on the far-off past; and Agatha 
told Norman of some of the occurrences 
of the last days before her aunt’s death. 
lt was not difficult to speak of them to 
one who listened as to something sacred. 


Cuaprer II. 
“Through the pass of By-and-by, 
You go to the valley of Never.” 

“Jenny, there is no use in waiting 
until next week to make our plans for 
leaving here. We can do it to-day.” 

“Hadn’t you better send for Mrs. 
Hartley and Mr. Robert, and talk over 
the matter with them, Miss Agatha?” 

“You and I, Jenny, as the only ones 
concerned, ought to be the best judges of 
what we like.” 

“It’s always easy to say what you 
like—” contended Jenny, “but what’s 
best, is a different question. A fool can 
tell which of two roads looks the pleas- 
untest: but a wise man asks which will 
bring him where he wants to go. Let 
your old friends help you. Drop one 
here, and another there, and you may 
chance to end without one.” 

“I do not intend to drop them: only 
to walk my own way.” answered Agatha. 
“I have decided to go into the smallest 
house in Ashleigh. Mrs. Hartley will 
say boarding—” 

“Td not do that.” 

“Of course not. But perhaps you 
would prefer the plan Robert proposes,” 
said Agatha, demurely. “He wishes me 
to go to his house. I don’t know whether 
he included you in the bargain or not.” 

“You’d never think of it, I am sure, 
Miss Agatha. I thought Mr. Robert had 
better sense than to ask such a thing.” 

“T thought so too, but it seems he 
hasn’t.” 


“He must have known you could not: 


stay there,” continued Jenny. 

* He did not ask me to stay, if you 
mean by that to visit, Jenny. He 
wished me to marry him,” explained 
Agatha. 

“Task his pardon. He’s not as sense- 
less as I thought him.” Then she added 
meditatively: “Mr. Robert’s is a good 
house, and it is well situated. And small 
houses are always in out-of-the-way parts 





of the town. And it’s well-furnished,” 
Jenny went on. 

“ Which, our house or Robert’s? Nor- 
man told me—just by chance, Jenny—that 
my chamber and morning-room furniture 
belongs to me, as Aunt Agatha gave it 
to me on my birth-day. See, there comes 
Mrs. Hartley’s carriage up the avenue. 
I shall ask her to take me house-hunting 
at once.” 

“And don’t be too downright, Miss 
Agatha. If Mrs. Hartley’s bent on 
looking at fime houses as weil as little 
ones, it’ll do you no harra to glance at 
them. She’s nothing to do, poor soul! 
And a morning spent in busy looking is 
a comfort to her. Older people have 
their crotehets as well as children, and 
like to be humored too.” 

“What an old hypocrite you are, 
Jenny!” replied Agatha laughing, as she 
went to meet her friend. 

It was certainly a most tiresome morn- 
ing. Mrs. Hartley, as Jenny had hinted; 
was in her element, and thoroughly en- 
joyed house-hunting. She had a long 
list of desirable and undesirable houses, 
and insisted upon seeing them all, and 
then discussing them, bringing Agatha 
home with her to luncheon for that pur 
pose. There were more voices in the 
matter of her future home than Agatha 
had expected. First Robert dropped in; 
and soon after, Norman followed him. 

“You look tired out, Agatha,” Nor- 
man said, as he caught sight of her weary 
face, the whiter fur the crepe veil she had 
put aside. 

“ House-hunting is fatiguing work, and 
we have gone over a good deal of ground 
to-day,” Mrs. Hartley answered for her. 

“A good deal of unnecessary ground, 
I dare say. A house one must have, a 
one cannot live in the street—” began 
Norman. 

“And Agatha cannot live in any 
house in any street,” interrupted Robert. 
“ It is needless to run counter to approved 
opinions on such matters.” 

“ That is just what I say,” replied Mrs. 
Hartley, delighted at the prospect of an 
ally. “If I had let Agatha have her 
own way, she would have spent less time 
in looking for a house, than most girls 
consume in choosing a hat. And after 
all our trouble, she is bent on taking 4 
mere box, in a street I never heard of. 
I tell her she had better make a sacrifice 
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in some Other way, and live in a desirable 
neighborhood. To be sure, the rents are 
large; but one is so apt to be forgotten 
if one lives round an objectionable cor- 
ner.” 

“ A large house with a dozen rooms for 
the mice and spiders, and bread and 
cheese for dinner, seasoned with the privi- 
lege of being remembered by people for 
whom an objectionable corner blots me 
out of their recollection !” 

“But my dear Agatha, you don’t know 
the inconveniences of a small house. I 
am not so sure boarding will not be 
better for Agatha,” remarked Mrs. Hart- 
ley to the two men. “Not only on the 
score of economy it may be wiser, but for 
other reasons. It is at least unusual for 
a young girl to set up housekeeping—” 

“But with such a dragon as Jenny on 
guard, Agatha need not fear,” interrupted 
Robert. “ Besides—” he candhidinds as if 
quite forgetting that the girl was sitting 
opposite him—* Agatha’s mourning will 
prevent her receiving formal visitors, and 
she can live very quietly.. It is to be 
hoped this independence of hers will not 
last long—” 

“Pray talk to me, 
Agatha, hotly. 

“{f beg your pardon,” he returned, 
with a little laugh. “I intended to do 
you a service with Aunt Henrietta; but 
as I told you not long ago, you are never 
grateful for a suggestion, much less a 
service.” 

Agatha blushed slightly, as Robert’s 
eves were fixed on her, and he added : 

“Perhaps, Aunt Henrietta, Agatha 
would preter Norman’s opinion to mine. 
We all know he is capable of one. Nor- 
man, you have been permitted your 
luncheon in peace, so it is not much to 
ask you to forego that bird, and try if 
you can make Agatha reasonable.” 

Robert may have had two reasons for 
his appeal to Norman: one, to show that 
the young man had made a comfortable 
neal during the discussion of Agatha’s 
interests ; the other, to draw out an 
opinion adverse to this plan of hers, 
which Agatha might resent... For if his 
opinions were not adverse, would he not 
have said a word of commendation ? 

Norman glanced up from the reed-bird 
he was giving himself the trouble to joint. 

“You have queened i it so long, Agatha,” 
he said, “and your friends have sworn 





not at me,” said 





their allegiance from their hearts—that 
you can “hold your court where you 
please.” 

“You might have known Norman 
would say something pretty,’ laughed 
Mrs. Hartley. 

“ How could I tell he would not think 
it worth while to form an opinion?” re- 
torted Robert with a shrug. 

“There is not the slightest demand for 
your opinions, neither of you knowing 
anything of housekeeping,” interposed 
Agatha, lightly 

“T can only wish I had, like Norman, 
devoted myself to my luncheon whilst it 
was hot. But you are always lucky,” 
added Robert, addressing Norman, who 
had pushed aside his plate, and was leis- 
urely paring a peach. But Agatha was 
roing. 

“T must tell Jenny what I have done. 
She will not like my loitering so long.” 

“Write me your decision to-morrow,” 
asked Mrs. Hartley. 

“You know it now. The objectionable 
house around the more objectionable cor- 
ner,” replied Agatha, laughing. “Still, 
if you wish to hes ar it again, I “will write 
to you to-morrow.” 

Robert Morse had risen during Aga- 
tha’s leave-taking with Mrs. Hartley. 
“T will walk home with you,” he pro- 
posed. 

“Not for the world,” was the quick re- 
joinder. “You have neglected your 
luncheon long enough. I will not hear 
of your leaving it.” 

“T am so sorry I sent the carriage 
away,” said Mrs. Hartley, “If you will 
wait a few minutes, I will ring for it.’ 

“But the arrangement was that I 
should walk home. Indeed, I prefer to.” 

“Tam at your service. You can’t ob- 
ject to me on the score of my not having 
iunched,” said Norman, laughing, and 
going towards Agatha. 

She hesitated, and then looked at him, 
smiling —* Were you going, at any rate? 
W ell, you can walk part of the way with 
me.’ 

— give you joy of so gracious an ac- 
ceptance,” Robert said, as he resumed his 
seat at the table. 

“You need not be surly because I hap- 
pen to be more convenient than you _ 
now,” answered Norman, laughing. “ Has 
she not said she may order me back at 
any corner she pleases ?” 





